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SUMMARY 



This final report concentrates on the role of the volunteer 
and on the development of a neighborhood support system for 

training and employment* 

The Mid- Way Report issued in 1965, concentrated on recruit- 
ment and training, and the obstacles racing the hard-core in 

training. 

Him [111, Jwwl. hat "*b con' r nr *• "of a* M>irtlA neighborhood system of 
development* 

It grew out of work of neighborhood eaploymeut committees in 
Homewood- Brushton and Hazelwood- Glenwood, where citizens and 
professionals worked together. 

Through neighborhood centers, hard-core youth were reached. 
Volunteers were used in recruitment and screening. 

Neighborhood staff and volunteers assisted The Bureau of 
Employment Security in job development and placement. All graduate 
of training courses have been placed, or gone into service. 

This project showed that indigenous, non- prof essional neigh- 
borhood people could be trained to carry out some professional 
employment functions. 

Volunteer counselors successfully took on many serious tasks 
in recruitment, interviewing, follow-up, big- brother support* 

Women made best interviewers, men the best big-brothers* 

The characteristics that seem to make for a successful 
Neighborhood Volunteer Counselor: 

-Mature in age 
-Married 

-Steady, long term job 

-Previous experience in community volunteer work 
-Average mental ability 



-High interest in reading 
-Flexible in thinking and doing 
-Team workers 
-Energy 

The neighborhood volunteer counselor need considerable 
training. 

Need for close, regular contact between school personnel and 
neighborhood staff was shown. 

A program *“0 i 1 TTr> = 1111 ' Ullliui *w as not '^successful . Lack 
of baby sitters, lack of personal contact, lack of staff for 
follow-up. 

Why did some trainees stay in courses; 

-Neighborhood Volunteer Counselor support 

-Motivation 

-Excellent teachers 

-Training allowances 

-Neighborhood support 

Why did some leave; 

-Anathema to school situation 
-Lack of motivation 
-No training allowance 

Conclusions and Recommendations: 

A. Pre- training preparation needed at neighborhood 
level • 

B. Trainees need intensive counseling 

C. Indigenous workers can do an effective job, and 
carry many professional duties, but need a realistic 
career path. 

D. Great need for diagnostics and intensive counseling 
at neighborhood level. 

E. Much more intensive and imaginative job development 
needs to be done* 

F. Neighborhood employment center very useful instru- 
ment for reaching unemployed. Its functions should 
be expanded. 

G. Volunteers can carry many important duties. 
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FINAL REPORT 






This is a final report of a one-year demonstration project 
established to test the practicality of aiding unemployed and 
under- employed young men to enter upon training and placement in 
jobs through a neighborhood-based employment system. 

A rjjnw-R o iTTlrcj-^ ■ ■ » dTrcirgd~i r h i s Special G*oup Manpower 

Demonstration Project under contract with the Office of Manpower 
Automation and Training of the United States Department of Labor. 
The contract was signed in April, 1964, and the project became 
fully operative about June 1, 1964. Earlier findings, covering 
the first six months, have been fully reported in a Mid- Way Report 
issued by ACTION- Housing in January, 1965. The operating project 
was closed out June 30, 1965. 

A primary objective of this Action for Employment demonstra- 
tion has been to test the effectiveness of neighborhood action in 
the area of employment. What happens when the strength and dr^vinj 
force of a neighborhood are organized and directed to work for and 
solve the problems of unemployment in poverty areas? 

The specific project group to be helped by neighborhood volun- 
teer workers was seventy, later becoming eighty, young men between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty- two. Originally these men were 
to be married or heads of households, but, because of recruitment 
problems, the percentage was changed to half married and half 
unmarried men. 

All were from disadvantaged homes, in slum or gray area com- 
munities, and were either unemployed or underemployed. Most were 
not high school graduates. 

This one-year demonstration program has been less concerned 
with assisting vast numbers of people, although the numbers are 
reported and are substantial, than with how neighborhood people 
helped other less fortunate neighborhood people, testing the 
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neighborhood volunteer concept in employment. 

It is not of primary importance that over 3000 people 
in the two ieighborhoods came to the neighborhood employment cen- 
ters to be registered for jobs, counseling £ 1 training. Or that 

only half of the men registered remained in the four training 
courses, or that it is known why trainees were lost, or that other 
®®tvices were rendered by the employment centers. 

What is most important is that roughly fifty neighborhood volun 
willing to train and then to give themselves to a program 
for a year*s period to help fellow neighborhood people. Four be- 
came full-time paid staff, but the rest were completely unpaid. 
Neighborhood volunteers helped their neighbors with dedication, 
ethics, and professional conduct. When they said they would do 

something, and these somethings were often inconvenient, they could 
be depended upon to do it. 

Obi a ctive 

Our neighborhood paid and volunteer workers helped select 
young men for training and assisted them to successfully complete a 
training program, giving them support and motivation through coun- 
seling while in training and assisting in placing the men in jobs 

bhey had finished training. The trainees were supported by 
and motivated by volunteer neighborhood workers. 

Two different communities were engaged, the Hazelwood- Glenwood 
area and the Homewood- Brushton area in Pittsburgh. Both have been 
designated, by the Mayor's Committee on Human Resources, Inc., as 
priority poverty areas in the City's Community Action Program. 

The two employment centers have become models for a number of 
such neighborhood employment centers established under Pittsburgh's 
Community Action Program. 

Our findings and conclusions are not based upon numbers or 
upon successes and failures in training, but upon experimentation 
with a neighborhood system and resident involvement. 
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Scope of Findings 

Many of the findings and conclusions of this report are open 
wo disagreement and ior discussion. We are not attempting to 
formulate legislation or directives, but to describe our findings 
and conclusions and, in some cases, state hypotheses and tneories 

Because we are dealing in the realm of human behavior, we 
are obligated to accept feelings, attitudes, and thoughts of 
people a c evidence. 

For some of the conclusions and hypotheses, there is much 
evident , for others little. 

History 

How old is the Action for Employment program? 

In one sense, it can be said to be no older than when it was 
conceived perhans two years ago. But this is not entirely true 
for in actuality we would have to place the conception of this 
program back somewhere in the early fifties or late forties. Let 

us here talk about just one of the two neighborhoods we worked in 
Homewood- Brush ton. 

In the late forties, the Homewood- Brushton area changed from 
a predominantly white neighborhood to a predominantly Negro neigh- 
borhood. In the early fifties Negroes came into the neighborhood, 
bought homes and settled there. Many of these were World War II 
veterans just out of service and beginning to raise families -- 

they needed housing. These families bought housing in Homewood- 
at inflated prices, in many cases. 

Negroes were considered fair game. They needed housing and 
were often over-charged. Then, as now, the Negro could not pick 
and choose where he wanted to live and expect to pay a reason- 
able price for his property. 

As people moved in and lived in the Homewood area, they soon 
found that their community was in decline. They were afraid that 
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the amount of money they had paid for a home would soon be lost, 
and this they did not want to happen. To stop, or slow down, 
their community from becoming a slum, people recruited their neigh- 
bors into block clubs. People living in the same block organized 
for mutual protection. As block clubs became more numerous, they 
began to communicate with each other. As they communicated it be- 
came clear that if they were to make themselves heard and felt, 
concerted effort t.as needed. This dire necessity for concerted 
effort spawned into community organization. It was simply called by 
Its Initials HBCIA -- Homewood- Brushton Community Improvement 
Association. 

The HBCIA was formed primarily to make the community’s 
grievances known to the City. In turn, the Association wanted from 
the City of Pittsburgh the needed community resources brought to 
bear that would improve the community and stop decline. This often 
took the forms of housing code enforcement, better roads, more police 
protection, more and higher quality education, and the kinds of 
services that the white neighbor expected from the City. From its 
birth in 1954 and for six years HBCIA tried to make its needs known 
and to get action, but with limited success. In the late fifties and 
early sixties, industry and the more affluent members of the 
community finally took heed of the slums that seemed to be quickly 
enveloping the Homewood- Brushton area. 

"Something must be done," they believed, to involve all ele- 
ments of the neighborhood in development. HBCIA represented only 
residents; it did not include industry, merchants and some of the 
neighborhood's institutions. 

To become a force cf improvement, in 1960, a Citizens Renewal 
Council was formed which was made up of HBCIA, local business and 
industry, and the affluent members of the community. In conclave 
they concluded that a catalyst, in the form of a person, had to be 
brought into the community to help them develop leadership, organise 
and become a moving force satisfying their needs and rights. 
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They asked ACTION- Housing, a private, non-profit civic organi- 
zation working to assure that the people of Allegheny County be 
well housed, for help. They got it. ACTION- Housing, with a three- 
year pilot grant from The Buhl Foundation, opened a renewal office 
in the community directed by a new kind of urban worker -- a Neigh- 
borhood Extension Worker. 

The Renewal council was formed of all factions in the community. 
It is intended to pull together for community action th^. people 
who live in the area as well as those who have investments in busi- 
ness and industry. The Council has a president, officers, and various 
committees for action on the many fronts which are important to the 
community. 

The Renewal Council started to work. Its primary target was 
housing. It soon discovered, however, chat getting people to im- 
prove homes was only one problem, one that couldn’t be of signifi- 
cant help unless many different problems were in the process of 
being solved at the same time. A committee was formed to handle 
each of the major problems. For example, committees were formed 
within the Renewal Council for education, employment, housing code 
enforcement, and public services. 

Citizens of the Hazelwood- Glenwood neighborhood went through a 
similar history of seeing their neighborhood begin to decline, and 
organizing for action. They, too, formed committees, including an 
employment committee. 

The employment committees were where this project. Action for 
Employment, was conceived and born. 

Action for Employment started when a small goup of dedicated 
people from the employment committee decided they were going to help 
people within their community find jobs. They started by registering 
all unemployed people in the community and from this moved into a 
part-time, non-profit employment agency. As for operating on a 
shoe-string, they didn’t even have that. This three-nights- a- week 
agency was manned by members of the employment committee who took on 
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the task of interviewers, records keepers, and job development. 

No training, no experience, just guts and dedication -- these were 
their people. They were able to get some people jobs. 

It was the problem of finding jobs for members of the community 
that led to this Action for Employment demonstration project. The 
community believed that their own people, a few paid but mostly vol- 
unteers, could select, motivate and support, and find jobs for its 
unemployed ana underemployed. 

It is no longer a belief — — it is a fact. 

The goals with which we started out are outlined in .he Appendix, 
Although we consciously planned, organized and worked toward each of 
these goals, we found that some goals became more important than did 
others, some changed , and new ones came into being. We constantly 
attempted to restate these goals but found they were parts of a 
whole -- and, mere important, no single part represented the whole. 

We found that we were constantly referring to our goals as two 
parts of an integrated and interacting whole -- one part concerned 
the staff (professional, sub-professional, and volunteers), and the 
second part the people we either were helping or wanted to help and 
their needs. 

Our objectives with our staff were to determine the extent to 
which indige nous pait' and volunteer workers could be used in carry- 
ing on a program of recruitment, counseling, training, and placement. 
We were concerned with their use and limitations when working 
within their own neighborhood and among people who might be their 
neighbors. In this report, and others, we have described some of 
the uses and limitations indigenous workers have, but our experience 
has shown that there are many uses which we have not touched on. 

Some of these are described in this report. 

The second half of the whole is the people our staff were 
helping or wanted to help ~~ our staff's neighbors and people living 
within the community. Although the group we said we would help in 
our original proposal was seventy young men between the ages of 17 
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and 22 years old, in the final analysis the numbers we helped in 
one way or another were closer to 3,000 people of ail ages and both 
sexes. Of the men in the target group, the seventy men at s 17 to 
22, forty- five graduated from training and all have been pi ced or 
gone into service. Both the men in our original target group and 
people in the larger group we served had every kind of human pro- 
blem and misery • 

And so the two parts of the whole are complete -- the indigenous 
workers as helpers interacting with their neighbors being helped. 

Services provided to the 3,000 people who were in contact with 
the neighborhood centers but not trained in the project, were de- 
scribed in detail on pages 13 through 15 in the Mid- Way Report. As 
stated there these services included registering applicant with the 
employment service, and referral to counseling ind testing, and some 
direct job placement. Also referral to MDT and other training, 
educational institutions, and marriage counseling, health sources, 
psychiatric and other community resources. 

Further, as was pointed out in the Mid- Way Report, because 
of limited staff and the diversification of their duties, only those 
applicants for which a program was available could be referred, that 
is the staff could not develop programs for each person on an indivi- 
dual basis. Roughly, of the 3,000 people seen in our neighborhood 



office during the length of Action for Employment, the 


following 


service was given: 








Homewood 


Hazelwood 


Total 


New Allocations 

(All ages and sexes) 2 


,483 


559 


3,042 


Training Applications (for the 
2 demonstration courses) 


70 


62 


132 


Employer order for jobs received 


235 


80 


315 


Referrals to employers 


604 


224 


828 


Placements 


237 


70 


307 


Referrals to Manpower Training 
(other than demonstration courses) 


372 


201 


573 
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How the Project Has Operated 



The project has operated out of Neighborhood Employment 
Centers. There is one center located in each of the two neigh- 
borhoods. Each is in a store- front, just off the main shopping 
street of the neighborhood. These cente-.s are part of the whole 
system of neighborhood development being pushed forward by the 
citizens' council in each neighborhood. The comprehensive develop- 
ment effort is known as Neighborhood Urban Extension. 

The sub-professional counselor coordinator in each neighbor- 
hood has been office manager, and reported directly to the project 
director. In each case, the coordinators have been from the ranks 
of the councils’ employment committees. Each office had assigned 
to it a full-time professional from the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Employment Security and later youth counselors and VISTA volunteers. 
The counselor coordinator, office secretary, and Bureau of 
Employment Security personnel and VISTA formed the full-time staff 
of each office. In addition, each office had between 15 to 25 
neighborhood volunteer counselors. 

There always have been sufficient volunteer counselors to 
handle the work of the project. 

When the typical applicant first came to the employment center, 
the secretary asked him differentiating questions and gave him a 
standard Bureau of Employment Security application form. Potential 
candidates for the demonstration courses also filled out a special 
detailed application. Each applicant was then interviewed by a 
neighborhood volunteer counselor. If the applicant was unable to 
write, the neighborhood volunteer counselor filled out the form 
while Interviewing the applicant. 

The applicant was then occupationally classified and referred 
for a job, if one existed, or tc training if there was an appro- 
priate program about to begin. If no jobs or training were open, 
the application was filed for possible future openings. Because 
the project was not originally designed to do broad individual career 



development, some people in the files have not been called for 
training or placement, although the present expanded centers are 
able to cffer service to many more. 

Hen who were interviewed for the demonstration courses in 
automobile service station mechanic or scientific helper were given 
special interviews. Two weeks before the beginning of training, tuey 
were asked to appear for testing, nomination interview, and in some 
cases for special counseling. 

Employment applications, job orders and referral forms were 
those of the State Employment Service. The records of the neigh- 
borhood employment center, except for tests and a form used with 
the demonstration trainees, were the same as those used by State 
Employment offices. 

The employment centers' effectiveness can be measured only in 
light of their purposes. They recruited the men for the four 
special OHAT classes. The centers also have been effective in 
referring local applicants to jobs in the neighborhoods and to 
training programs open throughout the. City. They have been able 
to register people not in contact with the State Employment Service. 
Particularly, the centers have been able to reach hard-core, dis- 
advantaged young men not normally contacted by the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

After a young man had been selected for training in the OMAT 
program, he is assigned to a neighborhood volunteer counselor. The 
counselor, usually a male, would see the trainee as often as three 
or four times a week or as little as once every third week. The 
neighborhood volunteer counselor would try to establish a friendly 
and confidential relationship with the trainee. He would attempt 
to find out what problems the trainee was having, help the trainee 
solve some of these, and have the others passed on to the coordina- 
tor and the project director. Problems ranged from the best route 
to get to school, to narcotics and crime. 
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Six weeks to two months before a class was scheduled to be 
completed, the process of finding jobs for the graduate began. The 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security assigned a man from 
one of the central offices and the Action for Employment staff work 
on job development. This has been a cooperative and joint effort. 
One of our earlier reports recounts how PSES, the Pittsburgh Board 
of Public Education, a major oil company representative. Retail 
Dealers Association of Allegheny County, and the staff of Action 
for Employment all cooperated in putting on a job finding campaign. 

Men in the course have been referred to jobs by the neigh- 
borhood employment center. The PSES referral cards are used and 
they get the credit for placement. 

Aftex men are placed, the coordinator and BES representative 
may contact employers to determine if problems have arisen and 
their nature. They try to help to solve any problems that exist. 

Sub-Professional Personnel 

The experience of the year-long project has demonstrated 
conclusively that people from the neighborhood can handle pro- 
fessional employment jobs. The specific reasons for this conclu- 
sion are set forth in the Mid- Way Report. The findings have been 
sharpened by experience of the last six months. 

Enployment seems to be one area that sub- prof essional s can 
handle as well as professionals. We believe also that they are 
quite capable of being trained to do jobs approaching a professional 
nature in both teaching and counseling. Further, we believe that 
the success of any project connected to poverty will have more 
chance of succeeding when indigenous workers who know the neigh- 
borhood and its people play an integral part. 

We must, however, add a note of caution. The neighborhood 
worker needs training «- for that matter so do professionals. But 
even more, a highly selective process for identifying and selecting 
sub-professionals is needed. The challenge is to identify those 
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people with the drive, the mental ability, and the personality to 
do the job. These factors are difficult to identify. 

In our project we were fortunate in obtaining exceptionally 
able people to staff each of the two neighborhood employment centers. 
In fact^ our Hazelwood office’s secretary was offered and accepted 
a position, at the end of this project, as a coordinator of a 
similar office just starting in another neighborhood. 

Each neighborhood coordinator worked closely with t! Bureau 
of Employment Security staff assigned to his office. Originally 
this was one man in each office , but with the advent of the Youth 
Opportunities Center in Pittsburgh, a second man - a counselor « 
was added. Although the coordinator has no direct supervisory 
relationship over the Bureau of Employment Security staff, there 
has been a necessary close working relationship. 

The coordinator has been directly responsible for the super* 
vision and direction of volunteer workers. The immense eontribu* 

volunteer workers i one of the major innovations demon* 
strated in this project. 

In the following section we discuss the neighborhood volun* 
tear counselors and what they did. In reading the section, keep 
in mind that the project director and coordinator backed up the 
volunteers on the knottiest problems, especially those that were 
recurring and long lasting, but that volunteers undertook many 
tasks never before thought possible. 

Role of the Neighborhood Volunteer Counselor 

A critical factor in this entire project has been the neigh- 
borhood volunteer counselor. This is the neighborhood perse.: who 
hae been a focal point of this demonstration project. 

Neighborhood volunteer counselors were used because it had 
been ACTION- Housing 1 s experience in other urban renewal activities 
that neighborhood people wanted to and would work in volunteer 
positions and be of key service, 
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It was felt, and we believe correctly so, that an indigenous 
worker would understand and have empathy with people from the 
neighborhood. The indigenous worker not only can recognize and 
appreciate problems of neighborhood people, but also the traps - as, 
for example, when the person being helped is trying to deceive the 
helper. The indigenous worker can communicate more easily, ne 
knows the local idiom, he knows who .is who, and where things are, 
and in addition works for satisfaction only. We believe we have 

been justified in the confidence placed in the neighborhood volun- 
tear counselor. 

In the Mid- Way Report we spent considerable time describing 
some of the jobs that the volunteer counselors did, telling of 
both successes and failures. In that report, we stated that in 
the second part of the project we would give increased attention 
to the characteristics and usefulness of the volunteer counselor. 

This has been done. 

Originally we had hoped to be able to identify people who were 
the successful and unsuccessful volunteer counselors. We had thought 
to rank each volunteer on some standards from excellent to poor - 
Because of the human factor involved, it has turned out to be 
impossible to assay the counselors in a simple statistical table. 
However, generally speaking, the counselors who helped carry out 
this program had, we believe, the qualifications to perform 
effectively. 

Men and Women Counselors Do Different Jobs 

In the second part of the study, the women counselors con- 
tinued to do job interviewing. This was described in the Mid- Way 
Report. It consisted of intake work in the employment center, 
helping applicants fill out applications, job interviewing, and 
some referral to jobs or training. Over the entire project time 
over 3,000 people have been seen in both offices for various 
purposes. Women also assist in the selection of young men for OMAT 



training programs. As was stated in the Mid- Way Report, the 
problem was that woman volunteers, who were mainly housewives, 
were reluctant to call on trainees at their homes. Because of 
this, it was decided that men should be recruited and trained to 
do so-called outside counseling with the individual trainees. This 
was done. Since the mic.dle of this project there has been an 
equal number of men and women counselors, each doing different jobs. 

In an interview survey of thirty male trainees done by the 
project director, it was found that trainees wanted men counselors 
and felt more comfortable with them. They felt they were better 
able to talk to fellow men about problems. 

In the last half of the project, women handled the office 
duties and men did counseling with trainees. Each man was assigned 
no more than three trainees; most had only one or two trainees. 

In this way, it was sought to keep from overloading the male 
counselors. 

The results of this demonstration within a demonstration have 
been excellent. We have found that men, as outside counselors, are 
not reluctant to visit homes or establish an on-going relationship 
with the trainees*. Many of the men in fact established excellent 
helping relationships with trainees who began to turn to their 
counselors to discuss a whole raft of problems. The counselors in 
turn reported this experience to be a satisfying, although some- 
times frustrating, experience. They learned a great deal about 
less fortunate persons living in their neighborhoods. 

Male counselors found that they could not spjnd too much time 
with individual trainees. If overdone, the trainee felt he was 
being constantly watched. The counselors feel the amount of time 
to be spent with each trainee will vary with the trainee and that 
no strict rules can be determined. Some trainees proved to havo 
® definite need for a dependent relationship and might need contacts 
two or more times a week. Others had need for independence and 
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if too much time was spent with them they would rubel. Still 
other trainees had a need for a father figure and for authority -- 
they might require a weekly contact or even a bi-weekly contact, 
There is no rule to follow except to understand the trainee and 
what his needs are and how the counselor can best help him. 

Through bi-weekly meetings, it was hoped that the counselors 
would be helped to gain insight into their own behavior and biases 
and become more effective in working with trainees. In counselor 
staff meetings it was possible only to help the counselor gain 
insight about themselves In relationship to the case they dis- 
cussed. For example, in discussing the problem of establishing 
rapport with a trainee, the counselor was asked how he felt about 
what happened, what his attitudes were, and what effect these 
feelings and attitudes had on the counselor. 

Who i s the Neighborhood Volunteer Counselor ? 

In this section we will attempt to draw a picture, of che 
neighborhood volunteer counselor. It is hoped that this will give 
che reader a better idea of what makes a successful neighborhood 
volunteer counselor. 

The neighborhood counselors, for both neighborhoods, had an 
average age of 44.7 years. The range was from a low of 28 to a 
high of 63. About 90 per cent of the counselors are married; most 
have children who range from pre- adolescence to adult. Most 
marriages are for the first time, only a few had previous marriages. 
The typical counselor married in his or her mid- twenties and many 
of the men had served during World War II or the Korean War. The 
average education was high school graduate, a few had not completed 

high school and a few had more than high school. Only three counse- 
lors had finished college. 

The neighborhood volunteer counselor, typically was a long- 
term, steady employee. He or she was not the kind of person to 
jump around from job to job; many had worked in the same place for 
20 or 30 years. They worked at such diverse occupations as small 




business, running a home, civil service, sales, and some semi- 
professional. They lived in the neighborhoods where they counseled. 

In Homewood- Brushton , all the counselors were Negro. In 
Hazelwood- Glenwood , approximately 60 per cent of the counselors 
were white while 40 per cent were. Negro. 

In the great majority of cases, the counselors had been in 
community work as volunteers prior to joining this project. Many 
held leadership positions ii fraternal, social, and political 
groups, in addition to serving on one or more committees in a 
citizens council. A counselor might, for example, be a member of 
the employment committee, a member of che education committee, and 
code enforcment committee. The individual drawn to this work was 
for the most part, active in the neighborhood and enjoyed doing 
community work. 

Their average annual income probably ranged between $5,000 and 
$7,000 a year. Most of the counselors received a yearly salary 
rather than an hourly wage. 

Results of Testing 

A representative sample of counselors (20) was given between 
three and five different psychological tests. These tests were 
selected to answer the following questions: 1) In comparison 

with the general population, what is the mental ability of the 
counselor group? 2) What are their interests? 3) How would 
we describe their personality? 4) What seems to motivate them? 

To assist in finding the answers, five psychological instru- 
ments and interviews were used. The tests were: 

a. The Wunderlich - a test of mental ability. 

b. The Rorfechach - a projective instrument used to analyze 
aspects of personality and motivations (a group form was 
used) 

c. The Kuder Preference Record- Vocational , Form CA - one of 
the most widely used interest inventories (It attempts to 
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determine ’/hat occupational fields a person is disinterested 
in, mildly interested in, or highly interested in) 

d. The Guilford- Zimmerman Temperament Scale - a group per- 
sonality questionnaire 

e. The DF Opinion Scale - a questionnaire which attempts to 
determine what motivates or drives a person* 

questionnaires, the Kuder, the Guilford- Zimmerman Scale 
and the DF Opinion Scale can, for the most part, be swayed by the 
individual completing the scale. The Rorschach is greatly dependent 
upon the skill of the examiner who administers and interprets the 
instrument. The Wunderlich is a relatively objective scale having 
right and wrong answers. But, like most tests, out of date. In all 
cases, the interpretation and statistical work was done by the 
Project Director. 



The counselors were told that they were not required to take 
the tests if they did not want to, but few refused. Also, if they 

wanted the results, the Project Director would interpret them in a 
counseling interview. 



The counselors were requested, because of the nature of the 
instruments, to be as honest as possible in answering the questions. 
It was explained that the results of the Kuder, the Guilford Scale, 
and the DF Opinion could be swayed. was explained that the 

purpose of the testing was to get a word picture of people who be- 
come neighborhood volunteer counselors. In some cases, the counse- 
lors were allowed to take heme the Kuder, the Guilford, and the DF 
Opinion if there was not sufficient time to complete the test after 



the meeting. The Project Director has, for years, allowed people 
in counseling to take home such instruments as those described above 
with no loss of accuracy. In fact, many people have stated that 
they much prefer completing these questionnaires in a non-office 
setting. This is especially true of the mature person. 

What were the results? 

Mental Ability - The results here were what we expected. 
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The nea n (averse) of this group was the mean of the general popu- 

lation of people in the Pittsburgh area. Our group could be thought 

of as having average mental ability. There were a few people who 

scored high and a few who scored low. The numbers of people on the 

extremes were not enough to off-set the average. Test scores were 
adjusted for age# 

The ~^ er Prefe £ gnce Reco rd measures 10 broad occupational 

areas* 



name. 



Table I in the first column, shows, each of the "Areas" 



by 



The next column is labeled the "Mean." This is the average 
for the group for that occupational area. The rating of low indi- 
cates a definite disinterest in an area, whi’e a rating of high 
ndicates a definite interest in that area; the middle ratings may 
indicate a mild interest or disinterest or a neutral feeling. 

The last column which is labeled "Dispersion," indicates 
whether the scores for that area were scattered all over the scale 
or clustered about the average. Those that are clustered show a 
stronger tendency and greater faith in the mean. 



Table I 

Kuder Preference Test 



Occupational Area 

Nature 

Mechanical 

Computational 

Scientific 

Persuasive 

Artistic 

Literary 

Musical 

Social Service 
Clerical 



Mean 


Dispersion 


Low 


Scattered 


Middle, low 


Scattered 


Middle, high 


Scattered 


Middle 


Clustered 


Middle, low 


Clustered 


Middle, low 


Scattered 


High 


Clustered 


Low 


Scattered 


High 


Cx us uei eo 


Middle, high 


Scattered 
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In summary, the neighborhood volunteer counselor has a high 
interest in working with people and in writing and reading; has a 
low interest in outdoor and musical activities, with a mild 
Interest or disinterest in the other areas. 

Th - Guilford- Zimmerman Temperament Scale . This survey con- 
tained 10 categories and attempts to measure various characteris- 
tics of personality or temperament. The labels given the character* 
la tics are not technically accurate; they are intended only to 
offer a representative category for each characteristic. The 
second column labeled extremes will give a more accurate picture 
of the nature of the characteristic. The last column gives the 
group's average. 



Table 2 

Guilford- Zimmerman Temperament Scale 



Characteristic 


Extremes 


Mean 


Energy level 


Inactive- Energetic 


Middle 


Control 


Impulsive- Restraint 


High 


Social Strivings 


Submissive- Bold 


High 


Interest in People 


Shy- Interested 


High 


Emotional Development 


Instable- Stable 


High 


Living Inside One's Self 


Subjective- Objective 


Middle 


Hostility Level 


Belligerence- Agree ableness 


High 


Point of- View 


Reflectiveness- Thoughtfulness 


High 


Sex Identity 


Male- Female 


*High 


* Appropriate for each 


sex. 





jUK Opinio n Scale attempts to measure motivation or drive. 

In Table ill there are but two columns. The first column identifies 
the motive, while the second column describes where the group 
stands. 
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Table III 
DF Opinion Scale 



* 



Motives 



Standing 



Need for Attention 
Liking for Thinking 

Adventure vs. Security 
Self-reliance vs. Dependence 
Aesthetic Appreciation 
Cultural Conformity 

Need for Freedom 
Realistic Thinking 

Need for Precision 
Need for Diversion 



Lacks a need for recognition or status. 

Enjoys mathematical thinking, logical 
problem-solving and planning. 

Seeks security and is timorous. 

Self-reliant, responsible and depend nt. 

No clear average. 

Fully accepts social customs; have 
a highly developed conscience and 
ethical awareness. 

Likes order, system, an organized life 
and are willing to accept controls. 

A realistic view of themselves with a 
matter-of-fact attitude, forthright 
and direct. 

Need for exactness, precision and 
detail . 

Little need for recreation. 



The Rorschach . To generalize from the information developed in 
a group, Rorschach presents a difficult task. Although people 
display great similarities in behavior, they also display vast and 
vat led differences. And each person reacts to himself and his 
physical and social environments with characteristics that are all 
his own. Here we will describe the similarities among the NVC's 
and pay little attention to their differences* 



Neighborhood volunteer counselors show a well developed facility 
for thinking through and understanding the broad, overall picture 
at the same time having the ability to see the relationships between 
various parts of a situation. At times they have a tendency to over- 
look the practical or concrete. They are not perfectionists nor do 
they focus too much on the precise and the trivial. They have a well 
developed facility for thinking logically, both inductive and de- 
ductive, and basing their judgment upon accumulated evidence before 
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coming to a conclusion. As a group, they are flexible rather than 
rigid in their approach to life, people, arid problems. They are 
accepting of others' viewpoints and are mentally alert. As shown 
in some of the other instruments, our neighborhood volunteer coun- 
selors have a well developed awareness of and conformity to society 
and its customs* They have a normal amount of concentration power. 
They are interested in and sensitive to human relationships and 
problems. They have a highly developed sense of social responsibi- 
lity. This group tends to conform in thinking and shows little 
inclination toward originality or creativeness. They are average 
in persistence or stick- to- if iveness and not overly aggressive. 

They are willing to assert themselves although there is no personal 
gain evident, and have a highly developed sense of acceptance of 
one's obligation to himself and his community. They are willing 
to play on a team and show a great deal of cooperative effort. They 
are sensitive toward others' human problems and are willing to 
submerge their own needs to the interest of others. They are gen- 
erally tactful and have confidence in themselves and what they are 
doing. They show stable and well established behavioral patterns. 
They have a normal amount of moodiness, less anxiety than most 
people, and are above average in their ability to control their 
emotional energy and impulses. They have, and use, their ability 
to follow through on a planned course of action, concentrating 
their energies toward reaching their goal. They are usually able 
to channel their energies in productive cnannels. They show a 

tendency to accept and be directed by socially accepted codes, norms, 
and mores. 

The Composite 

If all the foregoing is put together, we get a picture of a 
group of people who have average mental ability, show a high interest 
*n social situations working with pecple ; and reading aad litera- 
ture. The volunteer counselor is an energetic person who has a 
great deal of control over his energy and impulses, is attracted to 



people and reaches towards them, has a high degree of emotional 
stability, is objective, friendly, thoughtful, cooperative, and 
has a well developed, positive sexual identity# He does not have 
a need for status, enjoys thinking through logical problems, seeks 
security, is a highly reliable individual with a fully developed 
sense of social customs, conscience and ethical awareness. He 
likes an orderly and systematic life without being overly rigid, 
tends to think realistically and somewhat precisely. He is not 
inclined toward original or innovative individual thinking. He 
tends to follow paths that have been laid down. The volunteer 
counselor is mentally well balanced and an emotionally secure in- 
dividual who has the right combination of flexibility and rigidness 
in approach to and dealing with life. 

Testing Neighborhood Volunteer Counselors 

Volunteer counselors were questioned as to how they felt about 
taking psychological tests. Two points were brought out. 

1* They did not feel any imposition on their time or 
invasion of their privacy in taking tests. 

2. Host of them enjoyed taking the tests, especially the 

personality inventories. It should be noted that no name 
appeared on their test paper unless they wanted it. 

Each person picked a number out of a hat. This number 
was put on their papers. When a counselor wanted to 
learn **he results of tests he had taken, he gave the 
Project Director his number. The Project Director would 
describe the tests' results, interpretations, and counsel 
on their implications. 

The neighborhood volunteer counselors said that initially they 
were a little apprehensive and suspicious of the tests. However, 
as they started to take them they warmed up to the tests and many 
said they enjoyed taking them. 

The neighborhood volunteer counselors said that new volunteers 
coming into the program in the future should be asked to take the 












battery of tests. These tests should then be interpreted to the 
counselor by a professional who would help the counselor to under- 
stand himself, how he could use his assets, what biases he might 
have that would get in his way, and what he might do to improve 
himself . 

Training the Volunteer Counselors 

In general, volunteer counselors feel that the training 
that they had was good, but that they did not receive enough 
training. There were two training programs held. The women coun- 
selors attended both while the men attended only the second. These 
programs were: 

1. Interviewing Training. A week-end course which started 
on a Friday night and ended late Sunday afternoon. This 
covered job interviewing and the problems involved. It 
provided the trainees with a method of interviewing, 
some techniques used in interviewing, and some supervised 
practice interviewing. This particular course was 
taught jointly by the Project Director and a staff member 
of the Bureau of Employment Security who had been 
assigned to the project. 

2. Personality and Counseling* This was also a week-end 
training program which started on a Saturday morning and 
was finished the middle of Sunday afternoon. The program 
was taught by the Project Director and two social workers. 
In this program it had been hoped to give the group a 
brief theory of personality development, some knowledge 

of non-directive counseling techniques, and finally 
actual practice in counseling. However, because the 
group became involved in discussing personality develop- 
ment, only a small amount of time, around four hours, 
was put on non-directive counseling and no practice at 
all on actual counseling. 



3* Staff Meetings. As was mentioned earlier, volunteer 

counselors received some training during bi-weekly staff 
meetings. It was here, for example, that counselors 
concluded that counseling need not be done in the office 
but could be done anywhere. 

Needed Training 

Xt is apparent that neighborhood volunteer counselors need a 
great deal more training than they actually received. It is 
estimated that the volunteer counselor should receive approximately 
100 to 120 hours of training as a minimum prior to becoming and 
after starting to counsel. This training should emphasize the 
following: 

1. An understanding of oneself, how one affects others 
and how others are affected by themselves. Some idea 
should be provided of his biases, prejudices and other 
problems. 

2. An understanding of personality development, individual 
differences, and the dynamics of group behavior. This 
could be done to the detail used in training industrial 
managers in human relations, or some of the newer halfway 
techniques used in mental health education. 

3. Skill with counseling techniques (non-directive) with 
the emphasis on helping the counselor gain a frame of 
reference for helping other people. 

4. Supervised practice in interviewing and individual and 
group counseling. 

5. Community resources operating in the neighborhoods and 
resources available out of the neighborhood for help. 

These should be understood thoroughly by the neighborhood 
volunteer counselors. 

6* The role of the neighborhood volunteer counselor in rela- 
tion to other groups and organizations working in the 
neighborhood. 
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7. The role of the neighborhood volunteer counselor in rela- 
tion to professionals doing interviewing , counseling, and 
other professional type work. 

We do not expect the counselor to do the same work which a 
professiona does. We do, however, feel that he has the capabilities 
of developing a close enough relationship to another person to be 
able to direct the other person to a resource he needs in the 
community if one exists or direct him to some professional person 
who is able to understand the individual's deeper problems 

Volunteer counselors were asked how much time they felt a 
volunteer, such as themselves, could give in order to ta e training. 
If they were paid for the amount of time lost from work, many said, 
they thought that ’employers would allow them to take a week or more 
without pay. They felt that training bunched together, such as a 
week at a time, or perhaps two weeks, would be the best, way for them 
to obtain training. They felt that weekend training was good; 
however, it was not always possible to get everybody together for 
a particular series of weekends. Seven consecutive days of training, 
they felt, was superior to two or three weekends. Also, they felt 
that, although once a week training, say for 15 weeks, three hours 
® , sounded good, it ran the chance of spotty attendance. 

Many of the volunteers were looking for formulae that could 
be used in helping or working with trainees. In this regard, the 
women felt that the pattern interview form which had been developed 
at the beginning of the project by the Project Director for inter- 
viewing of trainees had been of immeasurable help. They felt 
that this gave them a clear idea of the kinds of information they 
were looking for and the questions needed to elicit information. 

Volunteer counselors felt that they had received adequate 
supervision and that there was always someone available who could 
give them an authoritative answer when they had a question. A few 
felt that supervision was not close or strong enough. The tendency 
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during the project was to avoid overburdening the volunteers because 
of a fear of discouraging them. The volunteers said that they didn’t 
feel pushed or under pressure throughout the year. They said, had 
they been asked, they could and would have given more time. Every 
counselor said he or she enjoyed what they had been doing, and felt 
that they had accomplished something quite real and valuable. Many 
of them wanted the pro/ect to continue. 

The male volunteer counselors developed the habit of using 
whatever places were available for meetiag trainees. In some of 

I the earlier conferences with the male counselors the questions, 

"Where can you talk to a trainee?" was continually asked. It was 
suggested that almost any private place could be used for counseling. 
Thete was ““thing wrong with talking with the trainee while on a 

I walk, sitting in a car, in a barbershop or cafeteria, finding some 
private place in the trainee's home, or seeing the youngster after 
or before school, depending upon the counselor's time. Almost any 
place thac gave some privacy was good. It was stressed that inter- 
views should not be formal r rigid. Such an atmosphere would inter- 
fere with building rapport and the trainee might easily feel insecure 
in a formal and foreign surrounding. In addition, it was also felt 
that seeing the youngster in his environment, perhaps even running 
into his friends, might give the counselor clues as to the world 
In which the trainee lives and has to cope with. 

It was found that using whatever facilities were available 
was feasible in many cases but in others it was not. One trainee, 

I for example, could only see his counselor at the trainee’s home. 

There were always people sitting around listening to what the 

counselor and trainee were saying. Good counseling, in such surround- 
ings, is impossible. 

When the weather was warm and pleasant, going for a walk or 
sitting in a car worked well. However, when the weather turned 
cold and the snow came, outdoors was impractical. Although the 
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employment center was available in the evenings, it still represented 
a formal atmosphere. It is felt the most desirable place would be 
a lounge- type office attractively and comfortably appointed. Such 
an office should include one or two comfortable chairs without a 
table between, should be private and specifically used for counseling. 
If this, however, is not feasible, then almost any private place 
to which the counselor and trainee can repair would be of value. 

For many reasons trainees had to be contacted at home. This 
would be for counseling sessions, because they had been absent or 
missed school, or to deliver some kind of message to the trainee. 

Wouien were usually reluctant to make such visits unless they were 
accompanied by another person, preferably a man. lien, on the other 
hand, are not reluctant to make such visits. They feel more secure 
in venturing into the rougher areas. 

The counselors who made visits to the trainees* homes felt 
that they got a better picture of the trainee and the conditions 
he had to live end work in. They felt that it gave them a good 
prospectus of the trainee and how he had to operate. It often 
gave the neighborhood volunteer counselor clues that helped to explain 
the behavior of the trainee. In some cases, visits were made to 
the trainee* s home prior to the time he started training. The 
purpose of this visit was to acquaint the trainee and his family 
with the training program and what to expect during the weeks and 
months ahead. The counselor not only described the training program, 
as much as he understood of it, but also told them about the problem 
of their getting checks, the necessity of not being absent or tardy 
from school, and the kind of job they might expect when they finished 
the program. Home visits should play an extremely important part in 
future programs. 

Communications with Agencies 

The neighborhood volunteer counselors said that better communica- 
tions with other agencies in the neighborhood might have helped them. 



They felt that although the coordinators had fairly good contact 
with such agencies as the schools, Department of Public Assistance, 
the Bureau of Employment Security and others, the counselor had 
very little contact with these agencies. They felt that if they 
had more direct concern with the agency itself they might be in a 
better position to direct their particular trainee to any help that 
he might need. 

Relationships with Community Resources 

The Mid- Way Report outlines the various community resources with 
which Action for Employment established communications and relation- 
ships. During the second half of the project there was little 
change in relationships except with the Pittsburgh Board of Education# 
Comments of the staff of the Board on this project will be found in 
the Appendix. 

During the first part of the program, contact with the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools was with supervisory staff; that is, with the 
supervisor of vocational education and subordinates reporting directly 
to him. Xn the early days the schools felt that contact ahould be 
between the project supervisor and the vocational education super- 
visor. There was little communication among neighborhood personnel, 
neighborhood volunteer counselors and teachers and counselors within 
the schools. The school authorities felt that grass roots communica- 
tion and contact might overly burden the teachers and school 
counselors. They felt that all information concerning trainees 
should be channeled through supervision. Any information that the 
project staff needed from the school counselors should go through 
the head of the school to his counselor and back over the same route 
to the project administration. 

Throughout eight months of the project the neighborhood 
volunteer counselors had no relationship with the schools. In fact, 
we were not able to speak with teachers or counselors. The neigh- 
borhood volunteer counselors felt that such communications would 
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have been of immeasurable help in both interviewing and counseling 
the youngsters. The schools felt, and perhaps rightly so, that 
communication directly with teachers would be too disruptive to 
the classes and that we would be establishing our classes as special 
and apart from other MDT classes. 

In turn the schools felt that they received insufficient infor- 
mation from the neighborhoods . They eaid such information would 
have assisted them in understanding and working with the trainee. 

It was only during the last four months that a number of 
meetings were arranged among the staff personnel of Action for 
Employment, the head of the vocational schools and a number of his 
Pittsburgh Public School counselors. These were, for the most part, 
planning meetings. There was some discussion of problems, and how 
our staff ard school counselors could work more closely. Arrange- 
ments were developed whereby the employment office coordinators 
would contact the counselors directly. 

By the time this arrangement had been worked out, there were 
only a few months left for the project to operate. Also, by this 
time, all of the most difficult trainees had either left the program 
voluntarily or had been dismissed by the schools. It was impossible, 
therefore, to determine how effective closer contact between com- 
munity organization and school might be. It is our opinion that 
if a fuller relationship had existed from the beginning among the 
schools, their counselors and teachers and our own staff, both 
paid and volunteers, the number of trainee losses might have been 
substantially reduced. 

The public school officials have stated that our trainees 
received three times the amount of counseling received by trainees 
who attended their other MDTA courses. In addition they declare 
that those who attended the other MDT programs had a lower drop-out 
rate and termination rate than did our trainees. The schools have 
suggested that perhaps our trainees were over-counseled, over- 
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protected, and over helped* 

Ve believe that there is a real difference between our trainees 
and the vast majority of trainees in other MDT classes. We further 
believe that our trainees are the hard-core unemployed while the 
regular MDT trainees are a mixture. We say this for the following 
reasons: 

1. The age group of our trainees was 17 to 22, which is the 
most difficult age group with which to deal. Most people 
in MDTA courses are above this age group and often have a 
fair employment record - most of our trainees had no employ- 
ment record. (See Table XV). Approximately half were 
married, and half single. When recruited, three-fourth of 
the married men and single men were on public assistance. 

About two-third of the married men on public assistance had 
children. Nearly all the married men had small children, and 
consequently their wives were not working. 

2. People in regular MDTA classes are there usually through 
self-selection. Most of the regular MDT trainees actively 
solicited training at the downtown offices of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Employment Security. Our trainees, on the other 
hand, were recruited in the neighborhood and often they had 
to be sold on the value of training. These were not the 
people who would go to the main office of the Bureau of 
Employment Security or actively seek out training. A number 
of trainees were referred through the Department of Public 
Assistance • 

3. The vast majority of MDT programs have entrance requirements 
which would be a restriction to our men. These requirements 

might be in the form of test scores, education, the absence 
of a police record, etc. 

4. Regular MDT trainees showed more motivation and security, 
they are closer to the middle class standards. They ventured 
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down town to the main State Employment office in Pittsburgh 
and were able to go through the employment process there 
and see it through. Many of our trainees who did not 
finish training were too frightened to go down town. 

More than half our trainees came to us largely unmotivated 
and with extremely negative attitudes. 

There are many other factors, we believe, which distinguish the 
hard-core from those who are temporarily out of work. Most of these 
are difficult to measure. These include, how long a person has been 
on assistance, if the person's parents or grandparents were on 
assistance, race, school attended, grade completed, the attitude of 
the school toward the disadvantaged person and the quality of educa- 
tion received, military service, abilities, personality, religion, 
etc. It is only by combining these factors that a meaningful index 
of hard-core might be derived. This is certainly a research project 
by itself, but one clearly out of the realm of this project. 

Wives Program 

In our contract it was stated that a program for wives would be 
initiated in the two areas. This was done, but abandoned shortly 
after the first six months of the program. 

In the Hazelwood neighborhood one of the volunteer counselors, 
using her afternoon off from work each week, tried to develop a 
wives program, but without success . During the time that she worked at 
the program, only a handful of wives attended. At the first meeting 
one wife showed up. The counselor and the wife had a conversation for 
over an hour. They discussed how they might possibly get others to 
attend these meetings and the training the wife's husband was taking. 



All the wives of the trainees in Hazelwood ware sent letters 
and cards and asked to come to a central location for the second 
meeting. None did. 

Why did Hazelwood-Glenwood wives not come to the meeting? 

It was found that the wives were suspicious. Many were unable 
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to attend because the meetings were in the afternoon when their 
husbands were in school, and none of the women had baby sitters 
with whom they could leave their children. In most cases, the 
children were two years old or younger. Week-end meetings were 
impractical because the female counselors who would handle the 
meeting worked. Night meetings weie no good because the wives still 
had the problem of babysitters. After a couple of months, attempts 
to get the wives program started was abandoned in the Hazelwood- 
Glenwood area. 

An entirely different situation occurred in the Homewood- 
Bruehton area. Here, one of the women volunteers who was a house- 
wife and not employed, visited each wife prior to the meetings and 
explained the purpose of the meetings, who would be there, and 
what they might discuss. During the initial few months of the 
program, attendance was good. Babysitting was arranged, and outside 
speakers were brought in. Such topics as planned parenthood, home- 
keeping, child- rear ing and other subjects were discussed. As the 
winter wore on and cold weather set in, fewer and fewer women 
attended until no one showed up and the program fizzled out. 

For a wives program to succeed we believe the following should 
prevail : 

1. There must be a worker, preferably female, who can give 
a good deal of time to the program. The better trained 
she is, the better the program will be. She should be 
able to adjust her time to the needs of the women* s group. 

2. Recruitment of women for the program should be handled on 
a personal basis. In one case, letters and cards were 
sent out but very few of the women attended. On the other 
personal visitations were made and a good number of women 
came out. 

3. The most appropriate content appears to be those subjects 
which concern the occupation of housewifery, including 



child-rearing, planned parenthood, economics of running 
a household, and discussions of a similar nature. 

4. For a wives program to maintain high interest, there 

should be continuous personal visitation by a volunteer 
counselor at various intervals during the program. A 
well- trained counselor could help the wife in many con- 
tigent areas; for example, in marital adjustment and 
solving problems of housing. We feel that she can help 
only if she is directed or supervised and her role struc- 
tured and perceived as giving family, economic, and child 
rearing help. 

Effects of Training on Married Traim.es 

Most of the marriages seemed to have a history of occuring 
because the girl was pregnant and the couple had to get married. After 
marriage the couple was on assistance, which in itself caused tension. 
In some cases second or third generation assistance was a way of 
life, and going into training was a threat to the way of life they 
knew and understood. 

In the neighborhood where the wives program had a limited 
success there was initially less tension in marriage. However, in 
neighborhoods where there was no wives program tension became higher. 
Some of the tensions centered around the following: 

a. Suspicion by wives that husbands were seeing other 
women instead of training. 

b. Apprehension that after training there would be no jobs. 

c. Husbands not being around in late evening - school started 
at 3:00 p.m. and ran to 9:30 p.m. Husbands got home 
between 10:00 and 11:00 p.m. 

d. Husbands found it hard to study at home, when they were 
inclined, because of noise. 

e. Wife wanting husband to get a job now to "get me some money". 
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f. Late allowance checks - problem of money to feed family* 

g. A break in routine, generally different from the culture. 

h. Fear by the husband that wife would hold him back, that 
he would change and she wouldn't fit in. 

i. Wife not understanding program and feeling husband's life 
would change and she wouldn' t fit in* 

j. Wife being pregnant and having her husband in training and 
not on the premises. 

Status of the Training Groups 

The four training groups finished at various times during the 
year. The second section of the scientific helper course finished 
Friday, May 21, 1965 while the second section of the automobile 
service station mechanic course finished June 11, 1965. It took 
approximately 3 to 10 weeks to help all graduates of the first two 
courses find employment. Graduates of the two second sections were 
employed much more rapidly. 

Table IV gives a breakdown of all men who entered all the 
training. These figures do not include men and women who were 
referred directly to other MDT training programs or referred directly 
to employment, who were within the age range of this study. Nor 
does it show statistics concerning people we worked with who were 
over 22 years old. Such information is found in a later section on 
the employment centers. 

There is a great deal of difficulty in determining the numbers 
of people to include in a statistical report. For example, for the 
first statistic in Table V, "Entered Training," the question one 
must answer is, when does a person officially enter trainxng? From 
our point of view in the project, this should include every person 
processed and selected; the trainee need not actually report to 
school to be included. In some cases, men signed up, traveled to 
the school the first day, looked at the school, walked out and 
refused to go back. These are counted. 
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This same kind of difficulty is true for other statistics. 

For example, while the official reasons for a person being ter- 
minated from training may be tardiness or absenteeism, the actual 
reason might be something quite different. This does not imply, 
nor does it intend to imply, that the statistics given by other 
organizations are wrong. For example, the school showed many men 
terminated because of absenteeism and tardiness. Our statistics 
try to reflect what caused the absenteeism and tardiness. It will 
be noted that we do not consider absenteeism by itself as a cause 
for termination. 



TABLE V 

Status of the Four Training Classes 

Overall View; 

Entered Training 
Graduated 

Voluntarily Withdrew 
Terminated Involuntarily 
Employed After Graduation 
Analysis of Drop Outs: 

Voluntary Withdrawals 

1. Adjustment 

2. Finances 

3. Found a Job 

4. Entered military service 

5. Returned to high school 
Termination: 

1. Adjustment 

2. Sent to prison 

3. Illness 

4. Marital problems 

5. Psychiatric problem 

6. Moved 



81 

45 

17 

19 

45 



5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

9 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 
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Table V shows that of the 81 men who entered training, 67 
actually went to class. Of this group, 45 finally graduated, while 
the rest either voluntarily quit or were terminated. Of the 45 who 
graduated, all 45 were placed on jobs. However, since then some 
men have quit, others have been promoted, and some fired. Most men, 
not all, were initially placed either in the occupation for which 
they were trained or related ones. Efforts are being continued by 

the neighborhood employment centers to assist those who have quit 
or been fired. 

One of the more important questions to be answered is why some 
men stayed in training while others left. To give a balanced pre- 
sentation, we will report on why men remained in training as well as 
why tney left. 

Why do men stay in training? Through interviews and bits and 
pieces of information gathered from the 45 men who remained in 
training, from the counselors, from school officials and teachers, 

and from others, the following appear to be the most important 
reasons. 

First, the support that was given to the individual trainee 
within the neighborhood by his NVC. The trainee was assigned a 
counselor who lived within the neighborhood, who was accessible, 
and in some cases a person the trainee knew or knew of. This volun- 
teer counselor spent time with the trainee trying to help him over- 
come his problems. Counselors continuously asked how and where they 
could get help for their trainees. Trainees needed help with 
finances, in getting over rough spots, in learning arithmetic or 
learning some other part of their school work, 

Second , about one- quarter of the men who went into training and 
succeeded had a well developed need to succeed. This was not true 
for those who failed. They wanted to be something better than what 
they had been. They wanted to rise above their surroundings. At 
least another quarter changed from a negative to positive attitude 
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as a result of group counseling prior to training, and the work of 
neighborhood volunteer counselors* 

Why, now? The Civil Rights movement, with its drive to first 
class citizenship by the minority groups, is one reason. Another 
is the person's greater awareness of his worth and right as a person* 
The wide ownership of television has brought closer to the poor 
and the minority, the comfortable life of Mainstream America* 

The individual wants and seeks what he sees others have. 

In future programs, individual motivation will be an impor- 
tant dimension to study. 

Third was the excellence of the teachers of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. From those persons who remained in training, there 
was only one ver** mild complaint about a teacher* 

The teachers were well qualified, sensitive individuals who 

impressed the trainees with their command of subject matter and 

their drive to help the trainees learn. One man in particular stood 

out above all the rest. This was a new teacher who was considered 

1 

tough, but who understood each pupil. Although he was demanding, 
the trainees understood exactly where they stood with him and knew 
* how to relate to him. Of this teacher, nothing but the highest 
praise was heard. 

Along with the teachers was a dedicated and sacrificing 
administrative staff. Me often marveled at the dedication of the 
supervisor of the school our trainees attended. This man often 
worked 12 to 14 hours a day, six, and we suspect possibly seven, 
days a week. Working all hours and sometimes under the most trying 
of conditions, he was able to remain fair in his dealings with the 
student and kept the student's welfare uppermost in his mind. This 
dedicated educator often went out of his way to help the trainee 
and to accommodate the staff of Action for Employment. At times, 
our staff must have become rather trying, but through it all he de- 
monstrated a great deal of patience and understanding. 

Top supervisory personnel also contributed to helping men stay 
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in class. School heads worked closely with us on individual problems. 

Fourth, the question has been, what part does money play in 
motivating a person to remain in training? Psychologists have been 
trying to answer this for years. Some would argue and could show 
evidence that money has a very strong effect on motivation. Others 
would argue and show evidence to the contrary. There is research to 
support both sides. Many of the trainees who had been on assistance 
prior to coming in the training received no more money after entering 
training than they did before. It is our conclusion that these men 
did not go into training for alturistic reasons. They wanted a job 
that would pay the bills, in an occupation they liked, and to obtain 
all those wonderful things that they saw middle class people having. 

Fifth, what effect did the overall neighborhood organization have 
in keeping the trainee in school? In both neighborhoods there are well 
developed on-going community action programs, established years before 
the poverty program. These community programs helped initially in 
the recruiting of men for Action for Employment. We can hypothesize 
that if the community organization helped in the recruitment of 
trainees, if they helped in the recruitment of volunteer counselors, 
and if our volunteer counselors were successful, the community organi- 
zation was successful. 

Of the 81 people who originally entered training, 36 left, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily. This is the negative side; but 
why did people quit? Here again, statistics may give us a clue. 

When does a person quit and when is he terminated? The indi- 
vidual who is constantly absent from school and knows that he is 
allowed so many "cuts" and then will be terminated ; he. has seen 
others terminated and heard of others terminated for absence; and 
yet he is constantly absent himself and finally terminated. Is this 
a termination or did this man want to be terminated? Does he stay 
out because he feels he cannot succeed? This we cannot answer com- 
pletely. However, we will, in a rough way try to understand some of 
the reasons for young men leaving the training program. 

Fourteen of the men who left training did so because of what 
we call problems of adjustment. One of the major adjustment problems 
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has been to the school situation itself. For the group which was ter- 
minated, school was seen as being hostile and threatening, a situation 
with which trainees were unable to cope. Sometimes they were unable to 
cope with authority, other times with written material, while other 
times nothing more than traveling away from their neighborhood was 
involved. The teachers, to those who remained in class and graduated, 
were kings; for those who left, they were jokers. 

In Table IV you will note that 5 people are listed as quitting 
training because they found a job. Although this is true, there are 
qualifications. Three people quit training after spending one hour 
in class. They looked at the school, looked at the papers, books, 
pencils and said, in effect, I can't do it. They were beaten before 
they started. These were young men 17, 18, 19 years old who apparently 
had been so beaten by school in the past that they just could not bring 
themselves to experiment and explore the possibilities of confronting 
the system again. Thus, tc the 19 that quit for adjustment, another 
3 would have to be added. If the four who were terminated for psychia- 
tric and marital problems were added, this total becomes 26 who left 
for adjustment reasons. Close to 70% of the men who left t?.aining 
did so because of adjustment reasons. Our first report showed that 
approximately 20% left because of the inability f.o adjust. This 
percentage is now revised upward. 

Another main cause for trainees leaving was finances. Usually 
this was because the young man either did not get a training allowance, 
or, if he did, it was late in coming* Check arrival, of course, was 
a constant problem throughout the entire project. 

In the first report it was noted there was no difference be- 
tween married and unmarried youngsters as far as drop-oat and termina- 
tion was concerned. The same holds true tov this second half of the 
project. 

Administration 

As with all programs in the two neighborhoods, ACTION- Housing, 
Inc. and the citizens councils shared decision making. In each 
neighborhood the program was carried out from an enlarged local 
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employment center, operated by an indigenous neighborhood sub-pro- 
fessional. This neighborhood coordinator has had a direct line 
of responsibility to the Neighborhood Extension Worker and to the 
citizens employment committee, as well as to the Project Director. 

This meant, in effect that citizens and staff had to be in 
essential agreement before the program could move forward. 

In addition to citizens and staff, each neighborhood office had 
a professional assigned to it by the Bureau of Employment Security, 
to assist with carrying ouc the program and integrating the functions 
of the Bureau of Employment Security. 

Relationship with the Bureau of Employment Security - an excel- 
lent cooperative relationship - was described in detail in the Mid-Way 
Report. 

The Employment committees of each of the two citizens councils 
have had responsibility for policy and direction of the employment 
programs in their neighborhoods. In effect, they can give orders 
to the coordinator. In turn, the employment committee reports to 
the executive board of its council. The council can, if it sees 
fit, veto or change the employment committee's actions. 

From the point-of- view of the citizens council and the neighbor- 
hood extension worker, this system gives them a major role in the 
guidance of projects operating in their neighborhood. From the 
point-of- view of ACTION- Housing , Inc., this was a desirable situation 
because it demonstrably developed citizen participation in community 
action. From the Project Director's point-of- view, this system had 
weaknesses and strengths. It gave him a ready-made organization with 
which to work but his authority was limited by p wer sources which 
could and sometimes did act to retard innovation causing an element 
of rigidity to enter the program. It has been shown, however, that 
this system can develop flexibility as experience builds up and all 
parties to it learn to work together. 
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This system of citizen involvement generally has been adopted 

for the City* s Community Action Program in eight low- income neigh- 
borhoods •> 

&SJL&£i£I* t o Neighborhood Urban Extension 

This Project was an integral part of ACTION- Housing* s urban 
extension program in the two neighborhoods. It became a source of 
contact for the citizen councils with many people never beiore in 
touch with the councils. Some of these became active volunteer 
workers. Others learned of other services (such as tutoring for 
children, or housing improvement) that could be gained through the 
programs of the citizens councils. 

The relationships of the citizens councils and of ACTION- 
Housing, Inc. with the University of Pittsburgh and other employers 

helped smooth the way for placement of trainees who successfully 
completed training. 

With funds supplied by Pittsburgh's Community Action program, 
the neighborhood employment centers have been continued and expanded* 
Conclusions 

In the following pages are outlined the major conclusions of 
this demonstration project. *In reading these bear in mind that some 
Of these conclusions are tentative and require a longitudinal study 
for proper substantiation. Although they are tentative, they are, 
we feel, solid enough to have immediate practical value to others 
working with the disadvantaged. 

1. Preparation for training. 

As we pointed out in the Mid- Way Report, there Is a 
tremendous need for those who are about to go into train- 
ing to have some preparation period where they can learn 
to adjust to the formal training situation. Action for 
Employment trainees went directly to a vocatlor ;1 and 
academic high school for training. Considering that those 
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that we dealt with in this program were young adults, 
then the effect of the school in early life is critical. 

In many cases schools were symbolic of defeat, of places 
that they had been unhappy in, and of places of loss of 
•elf- regard. This, then, would seem to indicate one of 
two paths to follow. One is simply not to use the public 
School system for training of the disadvantaged. However, 
this would be a tremendous waste of time, space, and talent* 
The school systems have been in the business of educating 
people for years; this is their proper role within our 
society. Unless we are willing to create a special, 
different institution for the disadvantaged, public schools 
must be used. We believe the schools should carefully 
analyze their methods of doing manpower training toward 
finding ways to better meet the needs of the unemployed. 

This will mean change. 

The second path, and the one that seems best to follow, 
is the proposed second project outlined in the Mid-Wev 
Report. In brief terms, the objective of this program 
is to prepare the person to enter training, to get him 
ready to go to school. 

The proposed program would teach certain basic skills and 
do a great deal of diagnostics and counseling with the 
trainee, right in the neighborhood • It would aim toward 
teaching the person basic skills needed to further know- 
ledge. It would help the person to understand the world 
of work, his assess and liabilities, and where he might be 
able to aim to fit in. It would help the unemployed 
person gain the motivation and understanding, the right 
attitudes to stick at training. 

The proposed program is aimed at the adult. There is 
already a full range of programs for youth. We feel that 
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the adult Is just as much a key to winning the War On 
Poverty. We believe this for many reasons. The chief 
reason is that the child is still a member of a family* 

It is the family that directly affects the child’s 
behavior. In the case of the disadvantaged, this may 
be a truncated family, one having a mother with a gang 
of kids. In others it may he - full family, but one 
broken because the father is unable to perform his role 
in life. No matter how we look at it, the child is 
directly affected by his patent or parents, and those 
with whom he lives. Therefore, we believe that the adults, 
the younger families between 20 and 45, are especially 
important because they form th~ child and the next genera- 
tion . 



During 1966 this special program is being experimented 
with in two Pittsburgh neighborhoods with funds supplied 
by the Mayor's Committee on Human Resources, Inc. 

Use of Indigenous Workers 

Much that was accomplished in this project was due to the 
sub- professional worker from the neighborhood and the 
volunteer neighborhood worker. We believe that a great 
deal more study is needed with these two groups to 
determine the extent to which they can be trained. But 
in doing chis there are certain dangers and problems. 

One of the dangers in training people to do sub-professional 
work is that we may actually be training them to attempt 

professional work over their heads. 

* 

Consider the two fields - teaching and counseling. To 
become a teacher in Pennsylvania requires either a great 
deal of experience, as in the case of vocational teachers, 
or a college degree in teaching. To become a counselor 
usually requires a minimum of a master's degree and 2 or 
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3 years of experience. There are really t wo dangers I 
first, the reaction of the professionals to sub-professionals; 
and second, what future does the sub-profe: sional have in the 
world of work - what value is his skill on the c >en job 
market. Most professionals and perhaps, as well, even those 
who train them, may resist the sub- professionals because 
they may reel threatened by them. Consider for example 
the counselor who has spent seven years in training and 
now finds sub-professionals with but a few months of training 
doing what he is doing. No longer is the prof essional ' e 
longer education a shield to give him security. Further, 

the sub-professional is often paid the same as a beginner 
pro fessional . 

The sub-professional is in a very insecure position. Without 
a college education he is limited in where he can work. A 
sub- professional working for three years, and doing a good 
Job, may find that he has a difficult time finding other 
sub- professional positions. In effect, he may find he was 
trained for a job chat does not exist. 

In the areas that our sub- prof essionals have worked on 
enplovment and counseling, they have done a truly out- 
standing job. Both our offices operated very much as 
wouia a small office of the State Employment Service. The 
•ub- professional in the neighborhood office, with the State 
Employment Service personnel, conducted: the affairs in an out- 
standing manner. They have, to a large degree, augmented 
and supplemented the efforts of the State Eraplovment Service. 

It is our belief that employment in the neighborhood should 
be a function of the State. Employment Service. It is the 
government agency charged with chis mission. However, we 
believe the sub- prof essional has a place in employment, 
working closely with the State Employment Service. 
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Based upon our experience over the past year, the following re- 
lationship is recommended for a neighborhood employment center 
where both an indigenous sub-professional staff and Bureau of 
Employment Security staff are working: 

- The sub- pro f essional assists with all employment activities 
in the neighborhood employment center, and is excluded 
from none. 

- Volunteers in Service to America, neighborhood volunteers, 
and clerical workers in each neighborhood center should 
report to and be responsible to the sub-professional. 

- The planning, organizing and execution of a community re- 
cruitment should be joint responsibilities of the sub- 
professional and his staff and the chief Bureau of Employment 
Security man and his staff. Both the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the neighborhood staff should participate. 

- For smooth operation. Bureau of Employment Security pro- 
cedures should be made known to the sub- professional . New 
processes directly affecting the neighborhood staff should 
be discussed for feasibility prior to implementation with 
the sub- professional * No new procedures should be inaugu- 
rated without the sub- pr ^f essional ' s concurrence* 

- Statistics and Bureau of Employment Security reports should 
be submitted to the sub- professional prior to being sent 

to main headquarters. The sub- professional should be kept 
fully Informed of all activities in his office. 

- Within the neighborhood the sub- prof essional is responsible 
for bringing the employment function to and coordinating 

it with other agency functions and the needs of the community. 
Where the referral of applicants or supplemental services 
is indicated this should be the responsibility of the sub- 
professional . 

- The physical facilities are the responsibility of and under 
the supervision of the sub- prof essional . All changes must be 
discussed and approved by the sub- professional . 
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In those cases where people are unemployable for any reason, 
the sub- professional will be responsible for making 
referrals to other agencies. 

The fareau of Employment Security should appoint one 
Bureau of Employment Security employee, stationed at the 
neighborhood office, to be charged with any other Bureau 
of Employment Security personnel at that office. This per- 
son should have the authority to make local decisions. 

- The sub-professional initially should be an advisor to the 
Bureau of Employment Security in Community action. He 
should r.dvise and assise the Bureau of Employment Security 

to bring their operations in line with the needs of the 
neighborhood. 

T 

- The sub-professional should also be a communicator who 
carries Bureau of Employment Security messages and needs 
to the Bureau of Employment Security. 

- The designated Bureau of Employment Security chief in each 
neighborhood should, with the sub- professional, be respon- 
sille for meeting with local groups to discuss the employ- 
ment function in the neighborhoods 

Youth Opportunities Counselors should be responsible for 

going out into the neighborhood, if the occasion arises, 

to recruit and counsel people on employment. They should 

in turn also act as educators in helping people to prepare 
to find jobs# 

- total operating and procedural innovations should be en- 
couraged. New ways should be tried of methods that are 
contrary to established policy. Innovation should be the 

combined responsibility of the Bureau of Employment Security 
and neighborhood staff. 

3* Volunteer .Worker 

The neighborhood volunteer counselors can be of great value 
in a neighborhood employment program. They are capable of 
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doing at least two jobs, and we don't know how many more. 

We have found them capable in the area of intake inter- 
viewing and personal counseling on a big brother basis with 
traces. We recommend that they be used in other program*. 

When neighoorhoode are similar to the ones that Action 
for Employment worked in, there should be two kinds of 
counselors, Women, for one, who will do the inside work, 
primarily. ih*s would be mostly employment interviewing 
and possibly some clerical work. Men, second, in their 
middle or early *0's, who we believe should work directly 
with those people who are in training to help them get 
over seme of the problems of training. 

All neighborhood volunteer counselors should be given 
training prior to the time that they become couneelors 
as well as during the time they are assigned people. We 
believe the neighborhood volunteer counselor should have 
a great deal of knowledge about the training programs, 
about community resources, about handling and recognizing 
marital problems, mental health problems, health problems 
and any other kind of problems that may come up. 

Counseling Service 

Of all the services most critical to the Action for Employ, 
ment program, .ntensive counseling and diagnostics of per- 
sonal, car it si and family problems were most needed. Within 
the Pittsburgh district there are few free clinics or 
agencies. lo obtain service from any of the agencies a 
person uurt wait in some cases, a year. It has been vir- 
tually impossible to get couteling services within the 
neighborhood. Under: the Economic Opportunities Act, 

Pittsburgh will have many new services set up in the eight 
priority poverty neighborhoods. A number of these 
organizations do family service. However, this family 




worker will be a sub- pro teas Iona l - some of whom* 

Will have little or no training in intensive counseling, 
the counselor in the main office is usually a graduate 
social worker who has a grent deal of training and 
experience. This kind of effort will do some good, but 
the need for diagnostics and intensive counseling will 
remain. 

What is needed initially are people with in-depth training 
and experience in behavioral sciences. Social work, 
psychology, and guidance counseling are three fields 
that might reasonably handle the need. The rub comes 
whan intensive work by a psychiatrist is needed. Most 
psychiatr ists are in private practice and those willing 
to do consultation and work In neighborhoods are few. 

We have said nothing about the problem of the drug addict 
and his needs. This is a problem about which there is 
little known, and little help available. Xn the Action 
For Employment program, we discovered 3 addicts; how many 
more there were we don't know. Only minimal help could 
be obtained from a very busy, but very interested and 
imaginative, state psychiatrist. This doctor is about 
to open an experimental narcotics rehabilitation center 
in Homewood- Brushton, which will meet a great need. The 
only recourse for addicts at this time is prison or a 
state mental hospital. 

5* Job Development 

This is a real problem - finding jobs for the pe pie 
who need them. By job development we mean the obtaining of 
job orders by a person visiting employers and opening doors 
for qualified trainee graduates. The prime responsibility 
for job development rests with the State Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. However, like many other government 
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agencies, our State Employment Service has a limited number 
of personnel, a very exacting budget, and a pay scale 
tjiat does not always attract workers of great imagination 
and initiative* 

Although our State Employment Service does dn adequate job 
and works to the limit of its capacity, we feel that in 
in the area of job development a lot more is needed. For 
this reason, we believe that a job development staff should 
be part of every project in which the eventual goal is 
employment of people# Job development was inadequate 
in Action for Employment. Our limited staff performed 
prodigic asly in handling the numbers of people they did. 
However, often they were not able to get out of the office, 
visit employers, and try to get job orders. In addition, 
our sub-professionals had little training in job develop- 
ment. They did it many times in concert with the Bureau 
of Employment Security people but it was still a drop in 
the bucket to what was needed. 

It is our opinion that a job development specialist should 
ba a person who understands thoroughly business and 
industry, who has a pleasing personality., and can easily 
gat to see people in authority. He should be an individual 
who can get information from an employer and use this 
information to help the employer see the types of occupa- 
tions that may help him. Not only should the job develop- 
ment specialist be concerned with getting jobs, but he 
Should also be concerned with placement of specific people 
in specific jobs# Given an individual's qualifications, the 
job development specialist should be able to go out and 
tell a person to an employer. 

We also believe the job development specialist should be 
a person who can talk to employers about their hiring 



requirements. It is no secret that many of the hiring 
qualifications of employers are qurte unrealistic. One 
can well ask, why does it require a high school diploma, 
regardless of the value of that diploma, to do essentially 
semi- skilled or unskilled work, some examples being in 
steel mills, railroads and other industries and services? 

A good job development specialist might help the employer 
to see that a person who is trained in an occupation, but 
lacks the high school diploma or GED certificate, may 
actually be better prepared to do a job than a person who 
has a high school diploma or a GED certificate. Especially 
if one considers that many high school certificates are 
awarded only because the person never quit school, attended 
every day, and gave nobody a bad time. Often this person 
has learned nothing. We have tested in this project high 
school graduates who have only a fourth grade reading and 
arithmetic skill. 

6# The Employment Center 

The neighborhood employment center is a useful and necessary 
part of a training, employment, rehabilitation program for 
those who are disadvantaged. The neighborhood employment 
center has been even more effective than was originally 
thought. The two centers have serviced more than 3000 
people. They have recruited for four specific classes, 
have filled the classes, have referred people to training 
and to jobs. They have registered people for employment 
who have never been seen by the State Employment Service. 

They have reached many of the hard-core unemployed and 
underemployed. Further, they have acted to build a 
positive image for the ''tote Employment Service in the 
minds of neighborhood people and have given people renewed 
hope that employment services will help them. They have 
served as prototypes for employment centers set up in all 

j 
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eight of the City's poverty neighborhoods under the 
Pittsburgh Community Action Program. 

One outstanding characteristic of the employment center is 
that neighborhood people have confidence in it. They know 
it is there; they go there; and, as more people get help, 
confidence will grow. The neighborhood employment center 
is one part, at this point a large part, of poverty activi 
ties. As such, it is the model on which the City of 
Pittsburgh Lias designed the employment function of the War 
on Poverty. We can wholeheartedly recommend this approach 
to other communities, especially those which will be par- 
ticipating in the C immunity Action Program. 

The Advisory Committee 

An advisory committee - a working committee - should be 
an integral part of the project. Although Action for 
Employment had, we believe, an excellent committee, it 
did not have people who were close to the hard-core 
unemployed. Most of the people on our advisory committee 
were middle* class or upper middle-class people having 
different values and backgrounds than the impoverished. 

We believe that such a committee should have on it more 
grass-roots people. We recommend that local neighborhood 
bartenders, bookies, police on the beat, priests, and 
social workers, in addition to those who were on our 
committee should be included in an advisory committee. 

This whole matter is discussed in some detail in the 
Mid- Way Report. 

Relationship with Community Resources 

Our project had many communications with various community 
resources. We feel that the project was not always 
understood by many of the community resources, and, in 
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retrospect, that we did not entirely understand the 
community resources# As the War on Poverty gains momentum, 
interaction, coordination, and cooperation among various 
community resources will become an Imperative necessity# 

Various agencies will be working in the same neighborhoods# 
These usually will be extension, of organizations# For 
example, family service, health, housing, recreation, and 
many other agencies all will have extension offices set 
up in each poverty neighborhood# In addition, there will 
be Le^al Aid, Department of Welfare, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Sanitation# In fact, just about every kind of 
agency will have extensions in the neighborhood# 

Each one of these extensions will reflect in the neighborhood 
the basic policies under which the main organization operates 
When an agency works by itself in a central location, these 
policies and procedures might be adequate; however, in the 
neighborhood they may tend to impede progress. Even if 
the extension does not take with it the policies and pro- 
cedures of its parent group, it will develop its own policies 
and procedures within the neighborhood which may be contra y 
to efficient interaction, coordination, and cooperation among 
the agencies# For this reason, Action for Employment be- 
lieves that the local staff of the extension agencies in 
each neighborhood, prior to the time they start operation, 
should meet as a group for as long a period as possible# 

Their objective should be to understand themselves and, 
secondly, to develop ways in which they ct:n better work 
together# We suggest this might best be done by simula- 
tions similar to the business games. These simulations 
should be short and should involve all the people in the 
neighborhood organizations and have realistic, on-going 
kinds of problems# 
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The objectives of these simulations should be to foster 
interaction among the people and the agencies * to develop 
interactional policies that are both formal and informal, 
to set patterns for cooperation and coordination, and to 
establish unclogged paths of communications* 

In order for an extension to do its job in the neighborhood, 

each extension must become part o t the total neighborhood* 

Without this, community action must fail. 

9* Communications Between School Board Staff and Neighborhood 
Staff 

In a program where an organized neighborhood system is to 
feed unemployed persons into a School Board operated 
training program, it is important that the staff and leading 
volunteers of the neighborhood met in an orientation session 
with the working staff of the School Board prior to the 
start of the program. 

10* Recruitment of Trainees 

As we discussed in the Mid-Way Report of Action for 
Employment, just about every means for recruitment o£ 
trainees was used. The men we wanted were primarily the 
huro-core unemployed youth -- as we are now getting the 
hardest core. These are the men who may be addicts, who 
may have criminal records, who most likely have come from 
broken homes and who have just about all the disadvantages 
that society can heap upon a parson. 

Our experience indicates what does work in recruitment. 

We found that such formalized media as the large local 
daily newspapers were practically worthless in getting our 
message to the target group. This was also true of radio. 

One radio station gave our project a great deal of coverage. 
Although this station has the largest listening audience 
in the City, this audience probably constitutes the middle 
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Employment, just about every means for recruitment of 
trainees was used. The men we wanted were primarily the 
hard-core unemployed youth -- as we are now getting the 
hardest core. These are the men whc may be addicts, who 
may have criminal records, who most likely have come from 
broken hom>s and who have just about all the disadvantages 
that society can heap upon a person. 

Our experience indicates what does work in recruitment. 

We found that such formalized media as the large local 
daily newspapers were practically worthless in getting our 
message to the target group. This was also true of radio. 

One radio station gave our project a great deal of coverage. 
Although this station has the largest listening audience 
in the City, this audience probably constitutes the middle 
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class sector of the community and we were trying to reach 

the low income group. 

Of television, we do not know to what extent it might 
have helped us. In the initial stages of the project, 
we had some television coverage. This was primarily 
for openings of tne employment centers. It was here, 
for example, that the Mayor and other local dignitaries 
were present to open the centers. This was on regularly 
scheduled news programs. Apparently, the people that 
we are aiming at are unable to, or don't, respond to this 
type of radio or television. 

Other raedia have haa limltei success. Churches, for 
example, announce the program directly from the pulpit. 

In most cases the message was to the effect that job 
centers were open and employment training opportunities 
available. This tressage was also put in church bulletins 
ana posted on bulletin boards of churches. From such 
sources we received a limited number cf applicants. These 
people were what might be called the upper part of the 
hard-core strata. In many cases these young men had 
had high school educations but were either unemployed 
or under-employed. 

One media which apparently has had success, and we don't 
know how to measure this, is the local news bulletin, 
news sheet, or little newspaper published in the 
neighborhood. These may come out once every two weeks, 
once every month, or even bi-monthly. Although the hard- 
core may not read this paper, some of their neighbors 
do, and they tell others what is going on* 

It is our opinion that probably the best media for 
recruitment is word of mouth. Word of mouth is not too 
difficult to start provided there is a community organization. 
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This we realize will be a difficulty to those communities 
which do not have the citizens organizations that 
Homewood- Brushton and Hazelwood- Glenwood had at the 
start . 

It is our impression that our neighborhood volunteer 
counselors did a great deal of talking in the community 
about the program, mentioning it to friends and relatives. 
From this the word got around that there was a local 
employment center, manned by local people, and it was 
the place to go. Through word of mouth - first by the 
neighborhood counselors, then through local newspapers, 
block clubs, the renewal office, various committees of 
the renewal committee and other such groups - came our 
most successful recruitme .. . 

There is still another way, one which fortunately, we 
only had ti resort to on a few occasions -- this might be 
called "bring 'em back alive." In effect, the volunteer 
counselor or sub- prof essional goes out to street corners, 
to the bars, to the pool halls and wherever else people who 
could possibly use out services might congregate. 

Admittedly, in the very beginning, Action for Employment 
took the easy path and worked up a good reputation by 
word of mouth, and so recruitment was not too difficult. 

However, for the last two courses, to insure recruitment 
of the most disadvantaged, we had to resort to going out 
into the local neighborhood and convince young men that 
they should become part of our program. Here we often 
ran into resistance and often ended up having to do some 
sales work. We had to talk these people into coming in. 
Convincing the hard-core that he needed our services 
often became a chore. 

When we went out to "bring 'em back alive," we did so 
with a reputation already established. People knew who 
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we were, what we were trying to do, and we were trusted. 
Furthermore, because our reputation had built within the 
neighborhoods, people from the hard-core often came to 
us voluntarily. 

We believe recruitment such as we did here would be 
extremely difficult in neighborhoods that have no citizen 

organizations . 

In summary, then, we would say local newspapers, word of 
mouth and going to where the people are, are the three 
most effective means of recruitment. We would like to 
see more prime television time used to advertise employ- 
ment centers, training opportunities, jobs counseling 
and the like. 

11. Selection of Trainees 

We used a variety of selection methods. These Included 
various types of tests and interviews. However, we 
could not evaluate the various methods. The reason is 
that the groups were for the most part different; there- 
fore, to compare results would be meaningles 

There are, however, certain observations that can be 
made about selection. We feel that the initial screening 
should be done only to eliminate those people who obviously 
cannot fit into tne program. Depending upon the limits * 
within which one must work, this can be either broad or 
narrow. Foe example, at an Interview one may determine 
very broadly if the person being interviewed is mentally ill. 
We do expect that a volunteer counselor could pick out 
the people, for example, who are not oriented and out of 
contact with reality. We do not expect anything close to 
what a professional would do, but there are very broad in- 
dicators that may be used in the initial interview. The 
interviewer could get the medical history and determine if 
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there are obvious medical problems which would eliminate 
a parson from entering the program. Sometimes, the 
counselor may be able vo determine if the individual 
has been on narcotics or is an alcoholic. 

Generally, we see the initial screening interview as 
merely getting the information from the person and giving 
the person information about the program. This initial 
interview should be a two-way street in which the inter- 
viewer tries to encourage the person to ask questions 
and to understand the program, and encourages the appli- 
cant, if qualified, to enter the program. 

We believe that everyone who applies and fits the limits 
of the program should be accepted. We realize there 
are often limits to numbers of people that can be taken; 
however, it is probably best to take those people who 
first come and who act as advertisements for success 
within the community. 

It is our recommendation that formal testing not take 
place until after the person knows and feels he has 
been accepted into the program. The applicant should 
feel the testing is going to be used to help him under- 
stand himself and where he might fit into the world of 
work. When viewed from this point-of- view, testing takes 
on an entirely different look. 

12. Wives Program 

As stated earlier, it is our observation that for a 
wives program to be successful, recruitment for the 
program must be done through personal invitation, 
delivered by the one who will conduct the program. 

Before going into operation, the wives program should 
consider baby sitting problems and how these may be 
solved. The content of the program should be based 
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upon the stated needs of those who attend. Further, 
to make the program successful^ it would appear that 
personal visitations by the counselor in charge of the 
program be made continuously to the wives who are in the 
program. 

13. Problems of Married Men in Training 

In the initial stage of the program, one problem we had 
was recruitment of married men between the ages of 17 
and 22. Because enough married mer. of the age could 
not be found, the program was changed to include single 
men, by one- half. 

There appears to be no real difference between those who 
are married and those Who are single. For example, finan- 
cial problems wore shared generally by both those married 
and single. One of the problems reported in the Mid- Way 
Report was that of the trainees not getting their checks 
on time. This was equally true of those people who 
were married as well as those people who were single. 

Training allowance for both groups, married and single, 
was critical. Many of the trainees were on public assis- 
tance or in a low level job prior to entering training 
and therefore had no financial reserve to fall back cn. 

When checks were late, as frequently happened, both single 
and married men had to scramble for means to eat and 
travel. The budgets of the trainees were always strained. 

A delay of any kind would cause panic. The married men* s 
problem was made more difficult -- it' s one thing to borrow 
money to keep one person alive but quite another to 
borrow money to keep four people alive. Although we have 
no statistics on this the staff knows of men who have 
gone to loan sharks, pawn brokers, and others to get money 
to live on. 
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The only really different problems that we found were 
the break-up of homes and marriages during the training. 
There was only one case that we could find in which 
the training program \7as the deciding factor. But, it 
should be pointed out here that this particular marriage 
was on the rocks prior to the time that the training 
program started. The training only acted to identify 
a problem which already was beyond repair. 

Training does increase tensions within the home, but 

it appeared that these tensions often were long-standing 
ones . 

Throughout the 14 moxiths of this program, we found only 
one local counseling agency which was willing to pro- 
vide us marital counseling services to be done in the 
neighborhood. The other two major family and children's 
services within the City of Pittsburgh were unable to 
provide these services. Now the Community Action Pro- 
gram will provide these. 

For this reason, it is our recommendation that pro- 
grams which have as their target group married people 
have attached to them someone qualified to do marital 
counseling. 

14. Drop-outs and Preparation for Training 

Most of the men who dropped out of this program did so 
because they were unable to adjust to formal training. 

This is not a fault of the Pittsburgh public schools; 
they are established to do a certain job within the 
community, and they are doing it to the best of their 
ability. Drop-outs appear to be caused by home condi- 
tions and early happenings in the individual's life. 
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From Freud to present day research psychologists, 
developmental experts and others point to home life 
as the most important single factor in shaping the 
personality of the individual and his ability to 
adjust to school. The early formative years of the 
individual do a great, deal to influence him as to 
what ’ can and will learn. This usually occurs in 
the years before the person starts school and while 
he is in early school grades. If this, then, is 
compounded by problems in school, early failures, and 
by the school becoming a symbol of defeat, then the 
problem is even more severe. 



It is our belief, therefore, that although emphasis 
is needed on the training of youth -- as in Head Start, 
tutorial programs and the like -- we still are faced 
with the effect of the home on the individual. Unless 
that home and family life of a child is changed, 
unless new forces for improvement and change are intro* 
duced in the home, we may expect that many of these 
programs will have little or no effect on helping the 
disadvantaged child. There is what might be called a 
vicious cycle, poor home conditions, discouragement, 
fear, defeat on the part of the parent or parents. 

These in turn have been conveyed to the child who is 
put into these culturally enriched programs. Because 
the home situation is bad, only a minimum amount of 
this early help will be effective* 



We believe that Community Action programs must reach 
parents as well as children, within the home, and the 
local neighborhood. For this reason a proposal for 
Action for Employment IX has been submitted. 



This Action for Employ aient '}■ 
and conducted to test the theory 



fcrn&ion was designed 
that community action 



in the area of employment is a concrete reality. 
Action for Employment has specifically shown what 
happens when the strengths, abilities and driving 
forces of a neighborhood are organized and directed 
to work for and solve the problems of unemployment 
in poverty neighborhoods. 
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Objectives of thi s Demonstrati on Project 



1* To develop and demonstrate an effective technique for retraining 

young married men using the neighborhood as the base of operation* 

2# To test and demonstrate the use of the volunteer neighborhood 
counsellor ar a supporter and motivator of the unemployed* 

3* To involve wives of trainees in program* so they will understand 
the program and give support to their husbands. 

4* To develop techniques that will strengthen family base of neigh- 
borhood through raising morale and employment skills. 

5* To find ways to show others in neighborhood value of Job edu- 
cation. 

6* To develop and provide services to meet problems of family de- 
velopment as integral pnrt of the system. 

7t To find methods through retraining to build the position of 
£ ather-husband in urban society. 

8* To develop various “achuiques for motivation, guidance and 
placement that can be used by ether neighborhoods in urban 
areas. 

9* To demonstrate how above objectives can actually be met by a 
concrete program. 
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PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
S. P. Marland, Jr., Superintendent 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 

Administration Building 
Bellefield and Forbes Avenues 

September 10, 1965 



Mr# Norman Miller 
67 Old Concord Road 
Pitcairn, Pennsylvania 15140 

Dear Mr. Miller: 

« 

I have read the draft of the final report on "Action for Employ- 
ment" and want to compliment you on it. 

In line with the discussion we had when you brought me the re- 
port, there are some comments we in the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
would like to make on certain facets of the demonstration project. 1 
have included these. Please use them in your final report as you 
deem appropriate* 

We wish Action Housing and yourself continued success in future 
projects which are undertaken. 

Sincerely , 

/ S/ THOMAS PRYDE 

Thomas Pryde, Director of 
Federal Programs in the 
Division of Occupational, 
Vocational, and Technical 
Education 
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COMMENT £ 

on draft of final report for 
ACTION FOR EMPLOYMENT 

By Thomas Pryde, Pittsburgh Board of Public Education 



The demonstration project, ’’Action for Employment” involving 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools and Action- Housing Incorporated, was 
first discussed between representatives of the Pittsburgh Schools and 
Action- Housing in the winter of 1963-64* At that time it was decided 
that the best way to conduct the training phases of the project would 
be to incorporate them with ongoing programs being conducted under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act. This would provide several 
advantages. 

1. Training budgets could be developed under existing 
approvals without the need to involve Action- Housing 
personnel in this phase. 

2. A well developed supervisory, counseling, and edu- 
cational staff would be available. 

3. Access could be had readily *:o other classes for eval- 
uative control purposes. 

4. The impact of the specific involvement of the several 
neighborhood agencies would be more readily apparent. 

Therefore, the schools tried to conduct the programs on the 
same patterns as our other programs to provide a basis for comparison. 

We tried to keep any deviation in the Act ion- Housing classes to a 
minimum. However, we found after a month or so of operation that some 
direct contact between the operating personnel of onr schools and 
those of the Project was necessary. Consequently, the supervisor 
acting as principal of the program was authorized and directed to deal 
directly with the neighborhood groups to facilitate communications. 

We regularly provided - primarily by telephone - information 
pertaining to the tardiness, absence, and other problems of the students 
However, it was rare that we received any feedback of the results of 
counseling by the neighborhood volunteer counselors or of any remedial 
action that might have been taken with the student as a result of this 
information which we provided. Return communication is important in 
these instances. There are excellent opportunities for support of the 
educational agency by the neighborhood volunteer counselors, but each 
agency must know what the other is doing. It is just as important 
for the school counselor to know at once the action taken by community 
agencies as it is for him to report immediately the tardiness. 
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absence, or other deficiency to the neighborhood agency. 

Experiences with this demonstration project indicate that all 
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This was 1" the later stages of the classes also have serious problems. 
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section that the fir 
ing experience of hi 
different and better 
opinion they did not 
overselling he detec 
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eachers commented after the close of his second 
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s whole teaching career. The second group had a .* 
attitude toward their class instructors. In his 
show the evidences of overcounseling and apparent 
ted in the first group. In both classes, the 
much better attitudes toward instruction. 



with respect to th7m^ * V . t0 what the records showed statistical! 
fch^ d*mf>«e£ th raakeu P °* the four sections of the courses under 

. a em °ns trat ion project and our other classes. The enclosed table 

r% P 6 s% e c Ln^'or^r 160 ^ 011 °* data fr ° m ***** the th^n one L 

dred sections of various courses we have operated. Included are two of 

the courses with our highest entrance requirements. 

rent levllVt/T*/\ Sh V’ clearly that the c *P*<^y and achieve, 

significant SevcraI ° £ our othe «- curses match, without 

L1LTLJ * d ,. » ’ those o£ the st ud«nts in the two courses con- 

such differ»nces n as°dia n8 % P*® W ° Uld te “ d t0 bear °ut our belief that 
^'? ces as f id exi st were the result of differences in atti- 

tion I* I** in ®J rycti ? n ‘ This again points out the need for coordina- 
^ * j Unae n S* Tt also indicates the need for pre-preparation of 

these students for accepting instuction prior to starting in classes. 

^fl‘hAt.< s Th ! ft matt ? r ° f at ^ itudes was of great concern to all the 
^-a^hers, counselors, and supervisors associated with these classes 

Much e..fort was concentrated on these students, sometimes tc ^.he point 
of reducing availability for other classes. This again point uVL 

** 0 ^ school c ^ ose two “ wa y contact among the agencies involved. It appeared 
£° school personnel that, in several instances, students felt thatthe 

authorifi°° d c °U nSelors could rescind any action taken by the school 
authorities . Thus, a very difficult element was introduced into 
teacher- pupil relationships. r°aucea into 

In summary, we would like to make the following recommendations 
ioLLat“g r agencie8: COndUCtin8 cla88ea under 8ilnll a* conditions with 
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1. School personnel should be present and participate in 
meetings held for the orientation of lay and profes- 
sional people at or prior to the start of the program. 

2. There must be a quick return to the school of informa- 
tion on counseling and remedial actions taken by the 
neighborhood agencies fortifying the in-school counse- 
ling process. Guide lines which establish channels for 
relaying information between school and neighborhood 
agencies should be worked out. These should be specific 
enough to identify personnel by name and telephone number. 

3. There should be available to all counselors a list of 
all agency services available to students such as: 
marriage counseling, meeting of emergency money needs, 
sources of psychiatric help, etc. 

4. Early establishment of the evaluation techniques to be 

used so that the proper data can be collected while the 
project classes are in operation to give an accurate 
picture of such events as: counseling interviews, 

special problems, kinds of counseling best conducted by 
school counselors, and the kinds best conducted by lay 
counselors. When the effectiveness of any or all aspects 
of the demonstration project are to be judged against 
similar aspects of other programs, this should be accom- 
plished while the programs are under way. 
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300 Liberty Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 



November 23, 1965 



Mr. Aldo Colautti 
Executive Secretary 
514 Mayor’s Office 
City County Building 
Pittsburgh, pa. 15219 



Dear Sir: 



I have been perusing with considerable interest the first draft 
of the final report on the Demonstration Project sponsored by ACTION- 
lousing, Incorporated. My understanding is that this report is to be 
submitted to OMAT as justification for an additional program or pro- 
grams. You will recall that at the meeting held at your office on 
November 5, 1965 at which the report was reviewed, four members of my 
staff were present. 



Certain observations were made both in the report and at the 
meeting about the services rendered by this Bureau. For your informa- 
tion I should like to review our part in this program. 



When the demonstration project was first proposed by ACTION- 
Ilousing this Agency gave its endorsement xdiich then became a part of 
the proposal. In subsequent meetings of the two agencies guidelines 
were drawn up covering recruitment, counseling, and testing of poten- 
tial trainees. Later, when the neighborhood centers were activated 
a representative of this Bureau was assigned whose responsibility it 
was to orient the neighborhood workers on policies, practices, and 
procedures of this Bureau, and to familiarize them with the mechanics 
of operating an Employment Service. This I feel was done. 



In addition, our Bureau actively participated in job development 
in cooperation with the staff of the neighborhood centers. Also, we 
offered our services in the preparation of job descriptions and par- 
ticipated in meetings with the school officials involved and per- 
spective employers. This, of course, is common practice in all train- 
ing programs sponsored by this Bureau. 



When the training programs were completed this Agency did job 
development, not only with employers in the neighborhood, but with 
other employers as well. The fact that all 56 trainees who completed 
the courses are now gainfully employed in the occupation in which they 
were trained; speaks well for all the Agencies involved: ACTI0N- 

Housing, the school districts, and the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Another part of the report deal<; m* fh t £J 

professional neighborhood workers as onnnLw efflaac y of sub- 
from this Bureau in rendering the various sirvL 1 ’ 10 * 6381 ' 0 ? 31 wo,rkers 
is designed to offer. If a determination hal h an employment service 
Mousing that the sub-pro*essiona* e™ “ ?f en made b y ACTIOH- 
trained professional that is a conclusion not^h be£ter than the 

It is significant that no documentation^ ?or this ^ , thiS Buraau - 

to render some cl the ““ ll^L 

like to have a ful^functionine^emDl' 110416 ^ tkat ACTIOH-Housing would 
neighborhoods. if t ?“ 8 „ yKnt service in each of several 

of limitations in Physical f^iliti« e “T? 1 ”, reservations . Because 

ther practicable ncrftasibU !ddif?f Uck ?* staff this is «*i- 

both agencies for the » '»f‘L Ul employer visitation by 

be self-defeating. We also feet thar' d ? Valo P m I ent quite obviously 

neighborhoods should have thf ,-des? J! b aaekara in the various 
tunities in the Pittsbursh ue 6 exposure to job oppor- 

Is ..sponsible^ i cha“ir ”^' i ' h * fcts Bureau 

the trainees. IhL^Lst IZTts ^ t\:°^ d :it bl % h ^ dShip f ° r 
At the nomination interview it- nae a ► e i ln j t ! le case six trainees, 
these six did not mee t th! ^,?I, dater ” ined b y °ur personnel that 

qualify for a weekly allowance. We”did! howtvet^inittar 3 ^ t0 
pondenee to the Central nff^o 4 « ?* noweyer, initiate corres- 

which then referred the matter to thrReaiona/nffr "" 8 “ decision 
pwas made that they were elicrihio « A R gional Office. A decision 

ac tney were eligible and payments were made retroactively. 

that the neighborhood centers % lavras erPretS< * 33 criticlal the role 
The neighborhood worked Aether le b/d'SH aa PP a rt organization. 

[if he is knowledgeable .bou/co^ZM^Tth” etitTlTtll tn » 0xt * nt 
tabor market . He should be aware -h a <* * ® xlst in the present 

or the skilled and/or the edu^te^ 'Hrt i?f“ S£ry toda y is l°°king 
irect his efforts L ch , 1 I „^ £h £h “ la ■‘•d b ® should 

lining programs designed to T 

aptitude. Their primary concern should 
employment as a first step. it is 
Employment SErvice that job opportuni- 
uneducated lead to temporary employment 
in this area that efforts of the 7 



urate with their ability and 
e with employability and not 
ommon knowledge to us in the 
ies for the untrained or the 
r marginal employment, it is 
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eighborhood worker can have its greatedst impact. 



aifs^ts i\ i:r P s:iS8.r°s - SdZ;;ir2f it serve the needs 
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similar training program to start when the present program is com- 
peted. To staff these programs we will need the continued coopera- 
tion of all the community agencies both public and private. At present 
28 agencies are participating in recruitment for these programs. 

As it has done in the past, this Agency will continue its efforts 
to provide all the services we feel the citizens of Pittsburgh are 
entitled to. In closing, I should like to make this observation. 
Whatever success the training programs has had in metropolitan Pitts- 
burgh has depended largely on two factors. First, all the agencies 
involved have recognized their responsibilities and been willing to 
assume them. And secondly, all the agencies have cooperated in making 
the program worthwhile. I feel sure that if this spirit of industry 
and cooperation continues we will together serve the needs of the 
c ommuni ty • 

Very truly yours, 

/s/ GEORGE S. ilcGILL 



George S. McGill, District Manager 
District VII - Pittsburgh 
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about ACTION-Housing, inc. 

ACTION-Housing, Inc. is a private, non- 
profit civic organization recognized as Pitts- 
burgh’s principal civic agency concerned with 
housing. It was established in 1957 by the Al- 
legheny Conference on Community Develop- 
ment, the organization which has given overall 
leadership to the teams of private and public 
civic groups which achieved the Pittsburgh 
Renaissance. 

ACTION stands for 115 Allegheny Council to 
Improve Our Neighborhoods.” The knowledges, 
skills and energies of this community’s fore- 
most business and professional men, heads of 
institutions, religous, civic, political and labor 
leaders, and philanthropists, are engaged 
through ACTION-Housing in a concerted ef- 
fort to assure that all of the people of Allegheny 
County are well-housed. 




(For a summary of ACTION-Housing's program, turn page.) 



a summary — ACTION-Housing, snc. 

To achieve its broad goal, ACTION-Housing, 
Inc. has three immediate major objectives: 

1. Increasing the supply of good new housing 
in good neighborhoods for families of mod- 
erate income. 

2. Bringing about the modernization of older 
housing and revitalization of aging neigh- 
borhoods. 

3. Establishing a research base for future 
housing and urban renewal programs. 

ACTION-Housing has developed new sources 
of private funds for the financing of new sales 
and rental housing, and the modernization of 
older homes. It has the effective cooperation of 
all segments of the housing industry — home 
builders, realtors, appraisers, lenders, labor, 
and materials suppliers. It also carries out 
broad neighborhood urban extension, tutorial 
and research programs under contract with 
such public agencies as the Mayor’s Committee 
on Human Resources, Inc., under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, the City Planning De- 
partment, the U. S. Department of Labor, and 
others. 

In initiating, coordinating and developing its 
comprehensive program, ACTION-Housing is 
part of a team of outstanding private, civic and 
public institutions and agencies. It is an asso- 
ciate member, with five other major civic or- 
ganizations, of the Allegheny Seminar, a high- 
level advisory body of elected local government 
officials and civic representatives which assem- 
bles in conference to work out solutions to 
County-wide problems. 

ACTION-Housing’s accomplishments to now 
include : 

• Creating the $1,600,000 Pittsburgh Develop- 
ment Fund through interest-bearing loans and 
grants from local foundations, banks, utility 
companies, corporations and department stores. 

• Launching East Hills Park-described by the 
Secretary of the national Housing and Urban 
Development Department as the ‘ finest housing 
I have seen in this price class,” a privately 
financed, planned community and the first un- 
dertaking of the Pittsburgh Development Fund. 

It combines innovations in modern design, land 
use, financing, a precedent-shattering labor con- 
tract, and legal procedures which cut loan and 
closing costs. East Hills Park, which ultimately 
will include 1,200 houses and apartments occu- 
pying 130 acres at the eastern edge of Pitts- 
burgh, is progressing rapidly through succes- 
sive construction stages, the first 187 completed 



dwelling units now being occupied and con- 
struction ready to proceed upon two large fur- 
ther stages, one of 91 rental apartments and 
the other of 192 rental apartments and 130 
rental townhouses, of advanced design and 
architectural construction. 

• Initiating, planning and implementing con- 
struction of Sheraden Park, a 188-unit private 
enterprise cooperative town-house development 
scheduled for completion in June, 1966, aided 
by Development Fund financing and the co- 
operation of the Urban Redevelopment Author- 
ity, new design concepts and other innovations, 
as in East Hills Park. 

• Sponsoring Spring Hill Gardens, 209 moder- 
ate rental apartments completed for occupancy 
in 1959. This privately built development was 
financed under Section 221 of the National 
Housing Act and has since been sold to a pri- 
vate enterprise firm. 

• Undertaking a full scale, five-year test dem- 
onstration in three Pittsburgh neighborhoods 
of the Neighborhood Urban Extension process, 
financed by a major grant from The Ford Foun- 
dation and by matching grants and contribu- 
tions from local foundations and corporations, 
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as well as the neighborhood people themselves. 
Now in full operation, the Neighborhood Urban 
Extension demonstration helps citizens utilize 
the vast resources of the city to vitalize their 
aging neighborhoods, with emphasis upon or- 
ganization of leadership, education and retrain- 
ing for employment and securing of model pub- 
lic services. This demonstration program is be- 
ing carried out in the Homewood-Brushton, 
Hazelwood-Glenwood, and Perry Hilltop neigh- 
borhoods of Pittsburgh, at the invitation of 
leaders in each neighborhood. In Homewood- 
Brushton and Hazelwood-Glenwood and in two 
other priority poverty neighborhoods, Law- 
renceville and South Oakland, Community Ac- 
tion Programs are being carried out under 
contract with and financing by the Mayor’s 
Committee on Human Resources, Inc, under the 
Economic Opportunity Act. 

• Cooperating with private enterprise and pub- 
lic agencies in modernization and improvement 
of houses and neighborhoods The current pro- 
gram in home modernization on a large-scale 
is setting a precedent. 

• Working to improve housing and zoning 
codes, and to assure their enforcement, in co- 



ordination with other public agencies, private 
organizations and citizens’ groups. 

• Issuing a major study, under contract with 
the City Planning Department, in exploring 
and making recommendations upon the housing 
aspects of the City’s total Community Renewal 
Program. 

• Publishing annual surveys and supplemental 
reports on new residential construction for sale 
and rent in the Pittsburgh metropolitan area 
in cooperation with the local building industry, 

• Issuing the six-volume Urban Renewal Im- 
pact Study, which has been measuring the eco- 
nomic, administrative and social impact of over- 
all renewal for Allegheny County. 

ACTION-Housing derives approximately 87 
percent of its total financial support from con- 
tracts, service fees and grants from founda- 
tions, industry and public agencies, the remain- 
der coming from the Community Chest-United 
Fund. It has as a guiding philosophy the prem- 
ise that its goal of good housing in good 
neighborhoods in Allegheny County can be 
reached only by mobilizing all of the resources 
of the community. 





